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tive environment old Holland 
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plant. 
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Come Hallowe'en 


A Personalized Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 


JACK-O-LANTERNS! SPOOKS! 
BATS! BLACK CATS! WITCHES! 
GOBLINS! OWLS! GHOSTS! 
MYSTERY! MYSTERY! MYS- 
TERY! 

Hallowe’en, the hardy perennial, 
so loved by children, is such fun. 
So many things to do — the day at 
school, just a prelude to an evening 
of legitimate fun, as now planned 
by many cities like Minneapolis’, 
which took the civic lead a dozen 
years ago, when Hallowe’en seemed 
to reach a high mark of destruction 
according to the reports of the 
police to whom Hallowe’en had 
become an “annual headache.” To- 
day, the havoc and vandalism of 
years gone by, is BEING steadily 
replaced to a_ great extent by 
PLENTY of harmless fun — public 
and private at every level — home 
parties, more and more popular. 

After all, ALL HALLOWS’ EVE, 
with its mystery, in the large, is too 
good an opportunity to denounce 
and just let go by. The spirit of its 
merry-making can be conserved for 
good, But it takes everybody in 
town to put it over — Newspapers, 
*Minneapolis Fun Book is a little 
pamphlet, just packed full of hun- 
dreds of Hallowe’en plans and ideas. 


This booklet is really a ‘‘must’’ in 
every school Library of today. 


Service Clubs, Y. M. C. A. 
Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, P.T.A. 
Church organizations, Salvation 
Army, Volunteers of America, Thea- 
ters, Libraries, and all the rest. 


What Spells Hallowe’en? 

Now for the set-up of October 
thirty-first in the schoolroom. First 
of all, much simple and inexpensive 
decorations. Next to the red and 
green of Christmas, orange and 
black can make of a schoolroom an 
attractive Hallowe’en picture to 
hang in childhood’s gallery of re- 
memberings. It is, after all, these 
varied and vivid rememberings of 
childhood that give a versatility to 
adult life. Yes, I know it’s a lot of 
trouble for “‘dear teacher’; but it 
makes the going very companion- 
able. The current school magazines 
and the October numbers of other 
years furnish patterns of every- 
thing. Now, let’s start. Here are the 
makings. Each year, teachers try to 
put it together in a little different 
way. 
H-——-Hob-goblins, harvest shocks of 


corn. 
A-—Apples — O yes, one for every 
child -- apples piled high in 


hollowed out pumpkins on the 
library table, 


L—Lanterns — lots of pumpkin 
Jack-o-lanterns. 

L—Leaves, bright colored, Autumn 
leaves, fluttering from threads, 
here and there. 

O—cut-out Owls, peering from out- 
of-the-way corners. 

W -Weird frieze of witches, cats, 
brownies and bats. 

E —Elves, children, dressed as elves. 

E —Every child in costume, if only 
a sheet. 

N—Nuts for everybody, since it is 
Nutcrack and Snap-Apple time. 

The school day will have its 
songs, stories, poems, projects, plays 
and games, followed by the evening 
civic Hallowe’en Masquerade pa- 
rade and parties. 


These questions can be an- 
swered with words spelled from 
letters found in the word 


HALLOWE’EN 

1. Does Hallowe’en come in 
January? 

. When do we dress up as 
ghosts? 

. The name of what girl is in 
Hallowe’en? 

. What witches ride broom 
sticks? 

. Which is the spookiest place 
in the house to decorate for a 
Hallowe’en party? 


FOOD AND FUN THE 
FINALE OF HALLOWE’EN 


And now, What shall we EAT 
at the party at school or at the 
one in the evening? Here are 
some simple menus. 


Doughnuts and cider 
Popcorn and apples 

Apples and nuts 

Great big cookies and milk 
Tiny cakes and apples 
Popcorn balls and apples 

. Taffy, apples and nuts 

Tiny sandwiches and cocoa 
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RECORD OF HALLOWE’EN 
FINDINGS 

And now comes the personalizing 
of the Activity. No grade is too 
young for a child to start his per- 
manent Hallowe’en Note Book — 
a record to add to, each year. Such 
an accumulation, in time, makes a 


1945 


valuable reference book. It may 
contain: 
I Origin of Hallowe’en 
(Possibly only a sentence or 
two). 


II Appropriate decorations and 
sample patterns 
Games and Stunts 
Lists of Stories 
Refreshments 

The contents of his book may be 
things the child finds in library, 
newspapers, magazines, or school- 
room. The book is much more 
interesting, if illustrated. Be sure to 


date material. The cover of the 
booklet may contain an_ original 
Hallowe’en design. 
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\ mer- 


Jack-o-Lantern 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


I went to bed 
x ran as fast as I 


last night I 


it 


had a 


dream. A 
good. That 


fun- ny 
did n't do any 


Jack-o-lan-tern with 


eyes so bright was 


chas-ing me 
Jack-o-lan-tern with eyes so bright chased me till mom turned 


all a- round it seemed 


on the light. 
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Ty E always loved this verse - 
“Count that day lost, that views 
from your hand no worthy action 
done,” and I think it applies to 
a teacher's day when she has not 
tucked in some little bit of inspir- 
ation for her pupils... Something 
extra that isn’t down on the already 
crowded day’s program. But no 
school day should be so full that a 
little reading to class cannot be 
fitted into the daily schedule. I have 
found that the two best times are 
at the beginning of the session and 
at the close of the day’s work. In 
the morning, an inspirational verse, 
a prayer, or a little story of courage 
or heroism. Sometimes, let the pupils 
tell of something beautiful they 
saw on the way to school and later 
that may fit into some story or 
verse read to them. In the evening, 
give them a good strong thought to 
carry home or a short sketch of some 
courageous person. 

Schoolwork can be drudgery or it 
can be the outcome of art. It can be 
drained to facts and execution or it 
can, with imagination, be lifted to 
the glory of achievement and the 
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Count That Day Lost 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


inspiration of a-whole life. Let us 
put an ideal at the beginning of our 
day’s work and let us keep raising 
our ideals for we know by experi- 
ence, life is either up or down and 
if we don’t strive toward an ideal we 
are surely mediocre and humdrum. 

Let us put joy, love, humor and 
courage into our work if we love it 
and want it to live. So I suggest 
reading to your class for these 
results. So many wonderful authors 
have said these things better than 
we can. Don’t delay and don’t miss 
a single day of some reading, if 
possible. It is day by day that we 
build the mansions that are our 
lives and it is just a thought here 
and there that will enrich the lives 
and help to form the character of 
the eager little ones with whom we 
work. Give stories of courage and 
cheer. They will help you if no one 
else does, and give a lift to your 
day’s work. I know, for I’ve tried it 
and with a large class and a crowded 
curriculum. Who could be grouchy 
or sullen after hearing Rose Fyle- 
man’s lovely fairy poems or the one 
about. the Woodpecker who built 


him a house in the telephone pole 
by Roberts? Who wouldn’t get a 
big chuckle out of Riley’s Raggedy 
Man, Orphan Annie or the Little 
Cripple Boy)? Who wouldn’t be 
sweet after hearing some of Milne’s 
delightful child poems in “We are 
Six?” For stories, you can find 
hundreds about our great men of 
history, then stories of animals, 
stories of the myths and some 
stories gleaned from life of our 
times. I often find stories of courage 
or kindness right in our daily paper. 
And your pupils will surprise you 
by bringing a good story. But don’t 
read anything. Have a high ideal. 

Sometimes, a longer story may be 
read, chapter by chapter, if not too 
long. This can be done with Black 
Beauty, Robinson Crusoe, Peter 
Pan, The Prince and the Pauper, or 
My Friend Flicka. This is an aid to 
good attendance, too, because when 
once interested, pupils do not like 
to miss the story. 

There is music, too, in beautiful 
words rightly placed and this is the 
time children should hear them. The 
memory of them, like the musical 
words of the Psalms will always stay 
with them. 

So I say —- Count that day lost 
that shows no good reading to your 
class. 


Month By Month 
Money Making Schemes 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Does your school need money? 
Would you like to contribute toward 
a Jeep, a Bomber, or purchase a 
Bond? If so, get your enthusiasm 
running in high gear and_ then 
approach your class or organization 
and once a month, once a semester 
or once a year, you can entice your 
community to help you along in a 
worthy cause. Sometimes it is an 
old idea with a new slant. Some- 
times it is the progressive commit- 


tees which put the scheme across. 


At any rate, it gives children a new 
outlook on business ability because 
no matter what idea is used, it 
takes expert salesmanship to make a 
profit. Much depends on good publi- 
city, parent co-operation, and at 
all times the untiring and encourag- 
ing efforts of a teacher. Now with 
this much in favor of any idea for 
any time of year, by any organiza- 
tion for any specified goal, we have 
something to build on and the 
following schemes are just helpful 
hints for you to enlarge upon by 


ideas which in turn might be 
acceptable by me. 
Seplember - 

School and Autumn Makes a 
Debut — This might be a Fall 
Flower Show. best classified and 
grouped as Table Arrangements, 
Basket Display, Bud Vases, Cor- 
sages, Party Favors attached to 
Place Cards, Miniature Bouquets, 
Hanging Containers, Wild Flowers, 
Pressed Flowers in Frames, Wall 
Pockets, any certain fall color pre- 
dominating (Fall’s Brilliant Orange 
or Purples, etc.) and a Floating 
Arrangement. Flowers in a mass 
makes an effective setting. All chil- 
dren should be urged to participate 
and a small charge for admittance 
is a way to begin a more highly 
developed scheme later on. If, how- 
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ever, the teacher feels she can have 
one hour of the evening for a Play, 
a Song Fest or any entertainment 
of a mixed nature, she is almost 
sure to get a good attendance and 
too, the flaunting of fall can be 
more glorified by having a table of 
Still Life Settings, arranged by art 
classes, showing fall coloring in 
vegetables, fruits or a combination 
of flowers with any of these. Another 
booth or table might bear the sign, 
“May We Have Your Order?” 
Here a display of samples for 
Tallies, Place Cards or clever favors 
made from pine cones, acorns, or 
any of fall’s contribution for designs. 
Once you are started, the ideas 
come so close on the heels of one 
another that before you know it 
you have planned a big event. 
October — 

Parents are always bothered with 
the same request each year from 
their children. This is: “What will ] 
wear to the Hallowe’en party this 
year?’ A good way to help them 
and likewise help your school is to 
have a Rummage Sale on Hallowe’en 
Costumes. Plan it early in the 
month. Encourage any article which 
aids in costuming to be brought but 
stress the necessity of accepting no 
soiled costume, or any.part per- 
taining to one. The laws of sanita- 
tion could be well over-looked but 
if obeyed this is as fine a way to 
make money as I know. Soliciting 
among neighbors might be done 
either by notes children take home, 
drop in mail boxes or by having 
certain committees appointed for 
just such work. Sometimes a fan, 
a cane, spats, wands, wigs, mitts, 
derbies, hats, cheap jewelry, etc., 
will be gladly purchased. These 
might be distributed on a_ table 
marked ‘‘Miscellaneous” and_ the 
costumes hung on a clothes line, 
price tagged and ready for sale. 
November 

Turkey Dinner — Baked Goods 
For Sale —- Candy Sale — (These 
are the old ideas to which I referred, 
but they can have a new appeal. 
At this special time the food can all 
boast of war time use of ingredients). 
Sometimes a Pancake Supper or a 
Casserole Dish Supper — any kind 


that appeals to the hungry com- 
munity. 


December — 


A White Elephant Sale. — Here 
can be found some real worthwhile 
gifts. Each child should be asked to 
bring a white elephant from home. 
This means it must not be soiled, 
broken, or in any way show abuse. 
It must be just something which has 
outgrown its appeal for the donor. 
Nevertheless it might be used by 
someone else who is willing to pay 
the price asked. (I remember the 
first white elephant I used or bought 
was a Cookie Jar and I recall I paid 
seventy-five cents for it). A Fish 
Pond might also be operated and 
here any one can hook a_ white 
elephant for the price of ten cents — 
sort of remarkable catches often 
take place. 

January - 

Since this is the birthday of a 
New Year, a supper advertised as 
“A Birthday Supper Party” is a 
good idea which usually clicks. As 
people come to the party they go 
to the dinner table labeled one of 
the twelve months and_ properly 
decorated. This is also a good way 
to get better acquainted and there is 
bound to be a little competition as 
to the decoration of the respective 
tables. Tickets sold ahead of time 
helps the fund for service and here 
again the ones who sell must not 
use high pressure sales talks. They 
must bear in mind courtesy and 
not force any sale. 


February - 
Charge a price to see “A Hobby 


Show.”’ Encourage again all children . 


to bring his own hobby and you the 
teacher must see that it is displayed 
well. Notices should be printed in 
the town paper, on bulletin boards, 
classes might be told to originate 
posters advertising, and sometimes 
a merchant will co-operate and 
display the posters thus correlating 
some art work, as well as spreading 
the interests. The “Touch Me Not” 
signs are almost necessary to dis- 
tribute among all exhibits. I know. 
I once had a beautiful Scotch doll 
broken by some one who was not 
satisfied in looking at the doll and 
reading the accompanying history. 
He had to handle her and the result 
is “She has never been the same 
since.” For this scheme in drawing 
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out the public to help meet a certain 
financial aim, any teacher is promot- 
ing an educational aid which is 
becoming more popular, day by 
day. Such things must be borne in 
mind as wall space, folding screens, 
tables, bookshelves and large pieces 
of ply board or other material to 
which articles can be mounted and 
removed. At one Hobby Exhibit | 
once put across, one of the attrac- 
tions was a Silhouette Artist who 
cut silhouettes —- and his customers 
stood in line, awaiting their turn. 
Photographic Displays are eye 
catchers, Figurines, Hand Modeling, 
Wood-Carving, etc. (My own hob- 
bies are FEar-rings, Red blocked 
glass ware, and Majolica — ever 
hear of it?) and now the rest is up 
to you. 

March -- 

St. Patrick’s Dancing Party - 
(Costumed or otherwise, but at all 
events, carry out the green color 
scheme, play all the Irish popular 
songs ever written, use soloists from 
the school or community). An Trish 
Jig Contest is sometimes good te. 
run in during intermissions and this 
should be open to old and young 
as it is surely surprising what some 
of the oldtimers can do with their 
feet, especially when the evening is 
given over to a “bit of blarney” and 
the sound of the music of “The 
Irish Washer Woman.” Shure and 
‘tis the best of luck O’im wishin’ ye 
and the Saints’ll be with ye, if ’tis 
for a good cause, shure that. 

April 

Spring house cleaning time and 
another Rummage Sale is quite 
apropos. If the weather will permit, 
an Auction Sale, held on the school- 
ground is another way of putting an 
old idea across. Another side line 
might be Re-conditioned Toys. 
May -- 

Here come the Flowers again. 
This time why not contact Florists 
of your town or those near by and 
get orders for Pussy-Willows, Wild 
Blossoms from a tree whose fruit is 
never good but whose beauty lies in 
its shade? Florists and merchants 
sometimes use them for window 
displays. Ask the Florists if he will 
supply you with orders for gathering 
wild flowers? There are some people 
who would so gladly purchase a 
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houquet of wood violets, hepatica’s, 
anemonea, hawthorne blossoms (so 
very fragrant), dog wood, lady 
slippers, etc. In this way the Florists 
are given a newness to their own 
stock, especially for corsages, and 
you who take the orders, are also 
paid. This is particularly good work 
for Scout Troops and those who 
belong to Hiking Clubs. 

Here comes a grand finale. There 
is usually so much to be done at this 
time of the year that parents are 
either planning their vacations or 
graduation, not to mention exami- 
nations, that picnics are about the 
easiest way of getting money. Every- 
body is invited. Lemonade is sold, 
pop-corn, hot dogs, salads, cakes, 
ete., each grade or room or groups 
of organizations choosing what they 
would be able to best sell. In this 
way, all who go take just their 
hungry tummies and by patronizing 
the different booths, they get satis- 
fied. Of course this is another time 
when their must be wholesale co- 
operation between the parents and 
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the pupils. There must be a sale of 
the necessities of paper plates, cups 
and napkins —- or trays on which all 
the food can be placed. 
Alphabetically Speaking 

This scheme is for a school who 
wishes to have just one project a 
year for raising money. The grades 
or departments must be so divided 
that each one takes one or two 
letters of the alphabet as his theme. 
This always depends on the space 
afforded, the size, age, and ability 
of the group. Whatever letters are 
chosen means in that particular 
room will be sold articles which 
begin with those letters. These may 
be made or solicited by the children. 
Of course the time of year the BIG 
SALE is to be held would have 
much to do with the things decided 
upon to be sold. Christmas is always 
a time when articles will be pur- 
chased, as well as the After Lenten 
Sales period which is also a good 
time. 

For A--Aprons; B--Baby Booth 
or Baked Food: C--Canned Fruit 


and Vegetables, ““Cokes’”; D—Dolls 
or Dishes; E--Entertainment 
(Throwing darts, using rings (fruit 


jars) to ring certain prizes, or in any 


way attracting the younger group; 
F—Fish Pond; G—Glassware; H- 

Hankies; I—Iced Drinks or Ice 
Cream; J—Jewelry; K—Kitchen 
Aids; L—Lingerie; M— I’m going 
to let you go on from here as it is 
quite unnecessary for me to enum- 
erate what could be sold in each 
booth but the merchandise may 
surely be varied to suit season and 
space. For instance at Christmas, 
in a booth labeled ““T’’, Toys might 
be featured and at Easter time. 
Tulips might be sold instead. Under 
“R” at Christmas time, Ribbons 
would attract old and young, and 
at some other time perhaps just 
Remnants would catch the eye for 
clothes for the youngest age group. 
In any case, it does take good 
planning, wide solicitation, and 
splendid publicity, but I feel sure 
any organization who tries it out, 
will be well repaid for their efforts. 


Inspiration Trail 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose.) 


UP-HILL 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 


Yes, to the very end. 


Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 


From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin? 


May not the darkness hide it from my face? 


You cannol miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 


Those who have gone before. 


Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 
Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 


Of labor you shall find the sum. 


I AM GLAD 


I am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go right, 
But only to discover and to do, 


With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 


Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 


Yes, beds for all who come. 


~-CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Woulds’t thou know how to teach the child? Observe 
him and he will show thee what to do. 


I will trust in Him, 


That He can hold His own; and I will take 


His will, above the work He sendeth me 


To be my chiefest good. The glory is not in the task, 


But in the doing it for Him. 


—FROEBEL 


—JEAN INGELOW 
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ROMANCE 


{ will make you brooches and toys for your delight 
Of bird-song at morning and star-shine at night. 

[ will make a palace fit for you and me, 

Of green days in forests and blue days at sea. 

[ will make my kitchen, and you shall keep your room, 
Where white flows the river and bright blows the broom, 
And you shall wash your linen and keep your body white 
In rainfall at morning and dewfall at night. 

And this shall be for music when no one else is near 
The fine song for singing, the rare song to hear! 

That only I remember, that only you admire, 

Of the broad road that stretches and the roadside fire. 


—-STEVENSON 


“Let naught but happiness dwell within these 
portals” and ““May no shadow fall upon this thresh- 
old” are above entrances of the Smouse Opportunity 
School in Des Moines, lowa. May only sunshine and 
happiness enter our own schoolrooms this new school 
year! 


AUTUMN 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 
Phe rose is out of town. 

The maples wear a gayer scarf, 

The field a scarlet gown. 

Lest | should be old-fashioned, 


I'll put a trinket on. 
—EMILY DICKINSON 


It is good to have been young in youth, and as years 
go on to grow older. To travel deliberately through 
one’s ages is to get the heart out of a liberal education. 


—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


STARS 


“I’m glad the stars are over me 
And not beneath my feet, 

Where we should trample on them 
Like cobbles on the street. 

I think it is a happy thing 

That they are set so far; 

It’s best to have to look up high 


When you would see a star.” 
-UNKNOWN 


And only the Master shall prase us, 
And only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame3 
But each for the joy of working, 
And each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It 
For the God of Things as They Are! 


—RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE CLIFFTOP 
The clifftop has a carpet 
Of lilac, gold and green. 
The blue sky bounds the ocean 
The white clouds scud between. 


—UNKNOWN 


We view the world with our own eyes, each of us, 
and make from within us the world which we see. 


THACKERAY 


AUTUMN FIRED 

In the other gardens 

And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 

See the smoke trail! 
Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flow ers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 
Sing a song of seasons! 

Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 


Fires in the fall! 
—R. L. STEVENSON 


“Lift up your soul above the dust and drudgery of 
daily life, into the pure atmosphere of the perfect and 


good.” 
—PLATO 


I’M GLAD 
I’m glad the sky is painted blue, 
And the earth is painted green, 
With such a lot of nice fresh air 
All sandwiched in between. 


—UNKNOWN 


Let’s teach God in the child’s own life experiences—- 
trees, brooks, birds, etc. 


True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good--not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


—ALICE CARY 


Heaven gives us all our other features, but we make 


our own mouths. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
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Third Grade Studies Indians 


I. Approach 

Indians are a real people to chil- 
dren. No artificial stimulation is 
needed to stir their interest in a 
study of either Indians of yesterday 
or of today. Since most of the 
youngsters of the Southwest have 
been able to see at least one tribe 
in its present day setting, it is 
found to be more interesting to 
begin the study with Indians of 
long ago. 

In my own city this study has 
been introduced for me by having 
interesting Indian exhibits in town 
during several autumns. First there 
were a group of Indians from New 
Mexico at a department store, 
showing members of the tribe 
clothed in tribal dress going about 
their daily tasks of weaving blan- 
kets, making pottery, and exhibiting 
a collection of specimens of their 
arts and crafts seldom seen outside 
of a museum. The picturesque 
Seminole Indians of Florida were 
presented in a reproduction of their 
village on the State Fair grounds 
later. Another fair used a different 
tribe of the Southwest. 

Each of these events stirred the 
children’s interest to such an intense 
pitch that, even had I chosen 
another topic for study, I would 
have been forced to give some time 
to Indians. Naturally, a teacher 
is elated at such an opportunity 
for introduction of a unit of study. 

The addition of some new Indian 
books to our room library plus the 
fact that several of the children of 
the group had just returned from 
trips out West gave us the impetus 
we needed. Thus we started. 

II. Aims. 
A. Teacher's. 
1. To learn more of Indians. 
2. To understand how they 
adapted their life and cus- 
toms to fit the locality and 
climate in which they lived. 
3. To appreciate the Indians’ 
contribution to American 
culture. 
4. To develop the children’s 
ability to work together and 


UNA PIERCE KILPATRICK 


to establish desirable habits 
and attitudes in such work. 

B. Children’s. 

1. To learn more about Indians. 
2. To have an Indian exhibit 
of their own. 
111. Development. 

On the morning selected for the 
introduction of the study a poster 
containing the words of ‘Little 
Papoose” was hung. It was illus- 
trated with a picture of an Indian 
baby hanging from the bough of a 
pine. On the ledge under the poster 
stood Lucy Fitch Perkins’ INDIAN 
TWINS. 

Soon after the children arrived 
there were the focus of sparkling 
eyes, eager comments, and inter- 
ested questions. I sang for them 
the simple song. They sang it for 
me, doing especially well on the 
muffled pounding of fists on the 
desks to simulate drum beats. Then 
the book came in for its share of 
attention and the Indian study was 
under way. 

Together the class and I planned 
the entire month’s work. A simple 
outline was worked out on the 
board and later made into a poster. 
Our plan was elaborated on when 
needed. It went something like 
this: 


Examples of Indian Weaving 


INDIANS 
1. Appearance. 
(1). Color of skin. 
(2). Hair. 
(3). Eyes. 
2. Clothing. 
(1). Types used by 
tribes. 
(2). Kinds and sources of ma- 
terials used. 


jarious 


3. Homes. 
(1). Types, as hogans, pueblos, 
wigwams, etc. 
(2). Materials used, as_ logs, 
bark, adobe, skin, grass etc. 
4. Focd. 
(1). Kinds, 
(2). Methods of getting, as hunt- 
ing, fishing, cropping, etc. 
(3). Ways of cooking. 
(4). Ways of preserving. 
5. Home life. 
6. Occupations. 
7. Transportation. 
8. Government. 
9. Religion and ceremonies. 
10. Customs. 


11. Sports and games. 


12. Handicraft and art. 
13. Music. 


0 
IV. 
A 
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ious 


ma- 


blos, 


logs, 


etc. 


junt- 
etc. 
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IV. Correlation with school subjects. 
A. Reading. 


1945 


D. Music. 
1. Songs. 


1. Charts. 2. Records. 

2. Board. 3. Rhythmic work, dances etc. 

3. Bulletin board. FE. Art. 

4. Re-read LaRue’s LITTLE 1. Collection of painting of 
INDIAN of which we have and by Indians. (Repro- 
a set. ductions). 

5. Do Indian unit in NEAR 2. Collection of pottery, blan- 
AND FAR Third Reader kets, baskets, etc. 
and in the workbook which 3. Study of symbols used by 
accompanies it. Indians. 

6. Read Indian stories in other 4. Study of colors used and 
readers. how secured. 

7. Read Indian poems col- 5. Construction work. 
lected from various sources. (1). Indian village for sand 

8. Read library books and table. (We used cut- 
magazines. outs from the Five- 

Spelling. and-Ten.) 


Learn new words needed, such 


as papoose, moccasin, ca- 
noe, wigwam, tepee, buf- 


falo, travois, etc. These 
were put on a chart to 
which the children could 


refer until the words were 
mastered. 


Oral and Written Language. 


2 
4, 


6. 


Questions and answers. 6. 
Stories. 
Verse. 
Riddles. 
Reports. 8. 
Letters of inquiry to Wash- 9. 


ington, Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, for material and ad- 
dresses of Indian schools. 
Letters to Indian children. 


A Pow-Wow 


(2). Drums of cartons and 
kegs. 

(3). Bows and arrows. 

1). Head dresses, men and 
women. 

(5). Costumes, men and 
women. 

(6). Travois. 

(7). Canoes. 

(8). Moccasins. 

Draw and color baskets, 

blankets, rugs, and pottery. 

Make blankets and rugs of 

unbleached domestic. 

Weave blankets and rugs. 

Model clay pottery. If kiln 

is available, as it is with us, 

fire this pottery for perma- 

nence. If not, show how 


Indians did it. 
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10. Weave baskets 
needles, reed, etc. 
11. Make and dress dolls. 
12. Make posters. 
13. Make booklets. 
(1). Indian poems. 
(2). Indian’s occupations. 
(3). Indians at play. 
(4). Indian symbols. 
(5). Indians of the South- 
west, etc. 
14. Make masks. 
15. Make a_ tent 
designs. 
16. Make a frieze. 
17. Make peep-shows of hat 
boxes containing 
scenes, 

F. Other Activities. 

1. Trips to the public library 
to see a real Indian sand 
painting and collections of 
pictures. 

2. Trip to museum 
collections. 

G. Culminating Activity. 

At the end of our study the chil- 
dren held an Indian exhibit for par- 
ents and other rooms in the school. 
It was preceded by a short drama- 
tization of THE INDIAN TWINS 
from which the children selected 
the scenes and prepared the dia- 
logue. Invitations for this affair 
were written by the children and 
folded into a square and placed in- 
side a tepee made of brown wrap- 
ping paper. 

Other culminating activities have 
been used in other years. A moving 
picture show, made by the class, 
was presented before the second 
grade at one time. A radio program 
was given another year. An Indian 
dinner, prepared mostly by the 
children themselves, was the culmi- 
nating activity on another occasion. 
Indian head dresses were made and 
worn by the youngsters during the 
dinner and the dances following. I 
have stereopticon views of my own 
and borrow others from the public 
library. Sometimes we use these 
for a final lesson. Since our school 
has its own movie machine and we 
can get Indian movies through our 
visual aid department, I am _ plan- 
ning to have an Indian show for the 
final activity this year. An exhibit 
will accompany this. 


of pine 


and paint 


Indian 


to see 
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Onecimo and his pottery from the 
Pueblo Indians 


Materials for such an exhibit will 
of necessity vary in different sec- 
tions of the country. In ours it is 
possible to find examples of Indian 
pottery, basketry, blankets, rugs, 
and various articles of clothing 
which are offered each year by fam- 
ilies and friends of the pupils. One 
year we had a pottery collection 
owned by a young woman who 
taught in an Indian village in New 
Mexico. 

Indian tools and utensils are easy 
to obtain in our locality. Arrow- 
heads, spears, grinding stones, and 
so on are in our own school museum 
and in our room collection, Access 
to larger collections make study 
and comparison possible. 

During the years I have saved 
pictures of Indians and now have 
available over one hundred. Some 
are from noted artists such as Irving 
Couse, Walter Ufer, Alexander 
Hogue, F. E. Schoonover, George 
A. Reid, J. W. Alexander, Winold 
Reiss, Rober Henri, J. H. Sharp, 
Remington, Amick, Kay, Brush, 
Hoerner, and Wardell. 

From an old film, THE SILENT 
ENEMY, we salvaged a stack of 
colored pictures. Magazine covers, 
illustrations for stories, clippings 
from advertisements, and railway 
calendars furnish many of our col- 
lection. 

Gourds, cardboard cartons, and 
kegs were used to make instruments 
for the orchestra. Wall hangings 
were made of cork and linoleum 
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prints. Necklaces and bracelets or 
seeds, and wall hangings of colored 
gourds, peppers, pine and sweetgum 
cones with ears of corn added to 
the exhibit. 

MATERIALS 
Books For The Teacher. 

Densmore: CHIPPEWA MU- 
SIC, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bul. 45. An excellent 
treatise of customs as well as 
of music of the Chippewa 
Indians. 

Progressive Education, Feb. 1932: 
NEW TRENDS IN INDIAN 
EDUCATION. This contains 
articles by Oliver La Farge, 
Julian Huxley, Mary Austin, 
and others. It also contains a 

list of the principal tribes of 
Indians in what is now the 
United States. 


Solomon: THE BOOK OF IN- 
DIAN CRAFTS AND IN- 


DIAN LORE. 


James: INDIAN BLANKETS 
AND THEIR MAKERS. 

National Geographic, Sept. 1925 
and others. 

Some good book of legends. 

Books For The Children. 

Perkins: INDIAN TWINS. 

Fox: INDIAN PRIMER. 

Deming: THE INDIANS IN 
WINTER CAMP. RED 
PEOPLE OF THE WOODED 
COUNTRY. 

LaRue: LITTLE INDIAN. 

Powers: STORIES THE IRO- 
QUOIS TOLD THEIR CHIL- 
DREN. 

Pratt: RED CHILDREN. 

Cowless: INDIAN NATURE 
MYTHS. 

Jenks: THE CHILDHOOD OF 
JI-SHIB. 

Brandeis: 
WEAVER. 

Armer: WATERLESS MOUN- 
TAIN. THE FOREST POOL. 

St. Nicholas: INDIAN STORIES 
RETOLD FROM ST. 


LITTLE INDIAN 


NICHOLAS. 
Longfellow: HIAWATHA 


Sperry: LITTLE EAGLE, A 
Navajo Boy 

Arnett: TAKAMERE AND 
TONHON 

Dearborn: HOW THE INDIANS 
LIVED 


Holling: THREE LITTLE IN- 
DIANS. THE BOOK OF 
INDIANS 


Stratton: WHEN THE STORM 
GOD RIDES 

Leelor: LITTLE FOX 

June: FIFTY INDIAN LE- 
GENDS 

James: 
TALES 

Moon: WHITE INDIAN. CHI- 
WEE. SINGING SANDS. 
THE RUNAWAY PAPOOSE. 
CHI-WEE AND LOKI 

Brown: PUEBLO PLAYMATES 

Fellows: LAND OF LITTLE 
RAIN 

Grey Owl: SAJO AND THE 
BEAVER PEOPLE 

Bayless: LOLAMI, THE 
LITTLE CLIFF-DWELLER 


TEWA FIRELIGHT 


Brooks: STORIES OF THE 
RED CHILDREN 

Morcomb: RED FEATHER 
STORIES 

Phillips: RIDE-THE-WIND 

Judd: WIGWAM STORIES 


White: MAGIC FOREST 

Cormack and Alexander: HORNS 
OF GUR 

Kellog: INDIANS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 

Stong: YOUNG SETTLER 

E-Yeh-Shure: I AM A PUEBLO 
GIRL 

Moran: KWAHU THE HOPI 
INDIAN BOY 

Eastman: INDIAN BOYHOOD, 
difficult but good for excellent 
reader. 


A Real Indian Drum 
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INDIAN STORIES FROM 
OTHER BOOKS 

From NEAR AND FAR, 

Indian unit with workbook book 
material. 

From STORIES OF ANIMALS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
Indian legends. 

Little Star Face. 
Indian Names. 
Learning to Ride Lightning Foot. 

From FAIRY-FIND-OUT, 

Black Hawk’s Boy. 
The Star Boys. 

From BEST STORIES. 

The Coming of the White Man. 

The Pilgrim’s First Visitor. 

What Squanto Taught the 
Pilgrims. 

John Billington’s Adventure. 

Hiawatha’s Chickens (poem) 

Waukewa’s Eagle. 

Indian Travel. 

Wa-sa-wa’s Snowshoes. 

The Road Through the 
Wilderness. 

The Attack on Fort Bradford. 

From CHILDREN’S OWN 
READER, Book Two. 

Indian Children (poem) 

The Hunt. 

The Wigwam. 

How Indians Used to Live. 

What Little Hiawatha Learned 
(poem) 

From CHILDREN’S OWN 
READER, Book Three, 

The Powder Candle 

From TREASURE BOX, 
The Cliff Dwellers. 
Indian Pottery. 

From Lewis and Rowland’s 

SILENT READER, II. 
A Picture Lesson. 
Indians. 

An Indian Family. 

From LEARN TO STUDY, II. 

How the Indians Cared For Their 
Sick. 
The Medicine Man, 


The Medicine Bag. 
The Sweat Bath. 
Indian Medicines. 
From HAPPY DAYS, Il, 
How Indians Got Fire. 
Stories About Hiawatha. 
Morning Star. 
From Haliburton SECOND 
READER. 
Indian Unit. 
At School. 
Playing Indians. 
Kill-Quick and the Bears. 
How the Robin Got Its Red 
Breast. 
From CHILD LIBRARY, IIL 
How the Woodpecker Saved 
Hiawatha. 
A True Thanksgiving Story. 
From STORY HOUR, IIL. 
Hiawatha’s Brothers. 
The Beaver’s Lodge. 
Manitou and the Squirrels, 
The Swift Runner. 
Brother Rabbit. 
Gray Mole and the Indian, 
The Water Lilies. 
From FACTS AND FANCIES. 
The Indians’ Wild Rice. 
Using the Indian Sign Language. 
From THE WONDER WORLD. 
The Legend of the Humming 
Bird. 
From STORIES OF AMERICAN 
PIONEERS. 
A. Little Faun 
1. The Home of the Indians. 
2. The Journey of the Indians. 
3. The Indians’ Harvest. 
4. The Food of the Indians, 
B. Straight Arrow 
1. How the Indians Kept 
Warm. 
2. Indian School. 
3. Gréat Deeds and Names. 
From LITTLE WORLD CHIL- 
DREN, Scantlebury. 
Little Bear and Old White Cloud. 
From LITTLE FOLKS OF MANY 
LANDS, Chance. 
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Yaba, the Indian Girl. 
From CHILDREN OF MANY 

LANDS. 

Red Indian Children. 

Why the Baby Says Goo. 
From BOOK TRAILS. 

Delightful stories in each volume. 
MUSIC 

Songs. 

All series of music books have 
good Indian songs. Our school 
has sets of several series. 

Records. 


MacDowell: LOVE SONG 
from the second “Indian” 
Suite. 

MacDowell: FROM AN IN- 


DIAN LODGE from ‘‘Wood- 
land Sketches.” (Victor, 
19160-A & B). 

Friml: INDIAN LOVE CALL 
(Victor, 22540-A). 

Chief Caupolican: 
THE SUNRISE CALL from 
traditional Zuni songs. 
LOVER’S WOOING (Blan- 
ket Song) from traditional 
Zuni songs. (Victor, 20983- 
A & B). 

Hopi Indian Chanters: 
CHANT OF THE EAGLE 

DANCE 

CHANT OF THE SNAKE 
DANCE (Victor, 20043) 
BUTTERFLY DANCE 
(Victor, 22174) 

Navaho: HER BLANKET 
(Victor, 22316) 
NAVAJO INDIAN SONGS 
(Victor, 17635-A) 

Pueblo Lullaby, (Victor, 21972) 

Cadman: FROM THE LAND 
OF THE SKY BLUE 
WATER (Victor, 1140) 

Cavanass-Lieurance: 
BY THE WATERS OF 
MINNETONKA 
In several recordings. I like 
1198 best because it is Schu- 
mann-Heink, 


A Little Boy Tells His Mother 


SHEILA STINSON 


I’d like to be a handsome knight 
And ride a white horse grand; 
And wear a tall plume in my hat 
And gallup o’er the land. 


I'd like to be as brave as brave 
And love a princess too; 

And hunt for lions and for bears, 
Then come back home to you. 
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Hallowe'en, the Safe Way 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 


Scene: In Johnny’s living room. 


Characters: Johnny Horace Albert Mary 
Roger Ronald David 


(As the scene opens the boys are discussing their plans 
for Hallowe'en.) 

Johnny: | know one thing, I’m not going to any old 
sissy party where they bob for apples and tell crazy 
old ghost stories. 

Horace: They're having one of those parties in the 
school gym, Johnny, don’t forget that! 

Albert: Sure, 1 heard Miss Simpson tell the principal 
they were having the party at school so as to keep us 
boys from doing any mischief in the neighborhood. 

Roger: They can’t tell me what to do—I’m going to 
have the time of my life. That’s what. 

Ronald: Well, 'm going to tear down signs, put them 
in other places, soap windows, throw garbage on 
peoples’ front porches and--oh, the usual thing! 

David: Let’s have real candles in our Jack O’Lanterns 
this year. Some sissies say it’s dangerous—but I think 
it’s lots more fun. 

(Just then Mary, Johnny’s sister enters.) 

Mary: Boys, what are you cooking up now? Some- 
thing for Hallowe’en, I bet. 

Johnny: Something for Hallowe’en--you know, you 
eavesdropper! 

Mary: When are you gving to have time to cut up 
at Hallowe’en? You're to be at the school gym in 
costume at 6:30 that night. 

Horace: That’s what you think, my friend, and now, 
me thinks I’ve got to get going on my paper route— 
S'long, fellows. See you, when? See you then! 

(The group leaves, laughing and talking as they exit— 
Mary stares at them anziously.) 

End of Act I. 
ACT Il 
Scene: The school gym on the night of Hallowe’en. 
Characters: Mary and as many children as the 
school stage allows. 

(All of the children are in their Hallowe’en costumes 
and the Act opens with a grand march of the entire group. 
The boys in Act I are noticeably missing. 

First Girl: Wonder where those boys are! I thought 
Donald was kidding when he told me not to expect 
him here. 

Second Girl: Oh, they want us to miss them. Let’s 
get started on our fun right here and forget them. 

First Boy: Sure, ve got a good stunt I'd like to try 
ou six of you girls—Step right up here and I'll give 
you each a saucer to hold. Now, you see | have one, 
too—You are to do exactly as I do. When I rub my 
hand on the bottom of the saucer and then on my 
forehead, you do the same. 


(Note: The trick is this—All of the saucers given to 
the girls have been smudged on the bottom with burnt 
matches and when they rub their faces they will naturally 
get dirty. The boy’s saucer, however, will be perfectly 
clean. When this trick is over a group of boys sing to the 
lune of London Bridge.) 

Boys (singing): Hallowe’en is lots of fun, lots, of fun, 

lots of fun, 

Hallowe'en is lots of fun 

My fair ladies, oh-- 

We can show you lots of stunts, lots of stunts, 

Lots of stunts, 

We can show you lots of stunts 

My fair ladies, oh! 

(They then do various stunts, such as bob for apples, 
chew the raisin on the string and the usual Hallowe'en 
stunts.) 

Girsl: Now we'll put you boys in a trance 

By doing a specially wonderful dance. 

(They do a folk dance which they doubtless have learned 
in their dancing school class. This entire Act II can be 
determined wholly by the amount of numbers the children 
can easily put on in the time and space allotted. As the 
Act closes, Mary rushes on the stage.) 

Mary: Oh, gang, here come those awful boys who 
wouldn’t join our party and they look terrible. Some- 
thing must have happened! 


End of Act Il, 
ACT Ill 


Scene: At the school party—same as Act II. 
Characters: Johnny Horace Albert Roger Ronald 
David Mary and the party members of Act II 
as onlookers. 

(As the scene opens Johnny, Horace, Albert, Roger, 
Ronald and David enter. Their clothes are torn, their 
faces are dirly and several of them wear conspicuous 
bandages on hands, over eyes, etc. One or two are limping.) 

Mary: Well, boys, you look as though you had had 
a perfectly marvelous time. Do tell us all about it. 

Johnny: Never mind that talk, Sis, is there anything 
left here to eat? 

Mary: Oh, now boys, you’ve heard of littke Tommy 
Tucker, haven't you? He had to sing for his supper 
and you-— 

Horace: OK, Mary, we get it, you want to hear all, 
well Ill start first—We lighted up our Jack O’ Lanterns 
and I dropped mine in some dry grass——It started a 
lire, but we managed to put it out. 

Albert: But not before three of us got burned. Ow! 
my finger! It still hurts! 

Roger: Then, we started throwing garbage on every- 
body’s front porch until we found out another gang 
from across the tracks were double crossing us. 

Mary: What do you mean, what did they do? 
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Ronald: Plenty! 


on our own porches. 


David: Then our folks caught us at it and we had to 


clean the whole mess up. 


Johnny: By that time we didn’t know what we were 
doing and every time we tried to run away from some- 
body we'd fall over the junk we had switched around 


in people’s yards! 


Horace: And, I for one think it’s the worst Hallowe’en 
night I’ve ever spent--What did it get us, anyway? 


They followed us, collected the 
garbage from the different houses and dumped it all 
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(The rest of the children reply.) 
Bothering others # no fun 


And, after all is said and done 


You missed the spirit of Hallowe’en, 


Which isn’t just to be horrid and mean, 


But, to get together and dress up funny 
Without its costing too much money. 
Next year come to your own school party, 


And forget the rest, who think ‘tis smarty 


Cinderella 


Adapted for Choral Speaking 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Light: 
In a cheerless kitchen 
Tending the flame 
Sat a lovely maiden 
Cinderella was her name. 
All: 
Poor Cinderella 
Working night and day 
Scrubbing and scouring 
With little time for play. 
Medium: 
Two older sisters 
Jealous of her face 
Dressed her in homespun 
And gowned themselves in lace. 
Fearing the future 
Would for them prove bare 
If prospective suitors 
Spied the sister fair. 
Heavy: 
One day the trumpets 
Sent a ringing call 
Inviting all the gentry 
To a kingly fashion ball. 
Medium: 
“Come dear Cinderella,” 
The selfish sisters said, 


“You must help us dress ourselves 


“Then off you go to bed.” 
Light: 

Poor Cinderella 

Left behind alone 

Sat beside the ashes 

To weep aloud and moan 

When suddenly a fairy 

\ppeared before her eyes, 

Saying, “Dear little Godchild 

‘| bring a great surprise. 

“In spite of your relatives 

“You're going to the ball. 


“I’m your fairy Godmother 
“T hear you when you call.” 


Medium: 
“Touch this little pumpkin 
“With a magic wand, and lo, 
**A golden coach is yours, my child, 
“For riding to and fro. 
“Six white mice change to horses 
“The coachman was a rat 
“Two lizards from the garden 
**Make footmen sleek and fat.” 


Heavy: 

Then with a final flourish 

She touched the tattered dress 

Of the bewildered maiden 

And oh, such happiness— 

She saw her rags like magic 

To silk and jewels pass 

Her shabby kitchen footwear 

Change to gems of slippered glass. . 
Light: 

“Go to the ball, my daughter, 

“And dance the hours, I pray, 

“Until the clock chimes twelve, and 
then, 

“Make haste and fly away. 

“Or coach and jewels and horses 

“Will quickly disappear 

“And in your tattered garments 

“You'll find yourself, I fear.” 
Medium: 

Cinderella promised 

And off she rode in state, 

Arriving in great splendor 

At the king’s high castle gate, 

The prince, struck by her beauty, 

Was always at her side 

And very much determined 

To woo her for his bride. 


To give their parents worry and shame 
By refusing to play that Hallowe’en gamel 


Heavy: 
Three balls were thus attended 
And always, strange to say, 
Precisely at the stroke of twelve 
The maiden rushed away. 
*Till one night of departure 
The young prince chanced to find 
A lovely wee glass slipper 
Which she had left behind. 
Medium: 
The king called out his heralds 
And sent them far and wide 
To spread this joyous message 
Across the countryside. 
Light: 
“Who wears this charming slipper 
“With proper ease and grace 
“Beside my son, the handsome 
prince, 
“Will take her rightful place.” 
Heavy: 
From here and there the ladies came 
To try the pretty shoe, 
The ugly sisters also strove 
To bargain wedlock, too. 
Medium: 
But not one foot was small enough 
Cinderella came 
And with her grace and daintiness 
Put all the rest to shame. 
Heavy: 
“You'll be my bride,” 
declared, 
“No matter what disguise 
“You choose to wear, my lady fair 
“Could change you in my eyes.” 
Light: 
And while the selfish sisters wept 
He led his bride away 
And in the castle on the morn 
Was held a wedding gay. 
All: 
No more poor Cinderella sits, 
Beside the hearth stone bright 
A princess now, she gives a ball 
And dances day and night. 


the prince 
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About to dance “Snow Wings” 


Fairies at Work 


(A health play in one act for first grade children) 
MOLLIE WEISS 


Characters: Announcer, four 
or six girls for fairies, six 
who 
learned to use some rules of 


health. 


boys and six girls 


Announcer: This play is about 
four (or six) little fairies who were 
always helping people who were in 
trouble. They were called sunshine 
fairies because they brought happi- 
ness wherever they went. Here they 
come now. 


Fairies, with arms waving, fly on 
stage to this tune, they take their 
places and sing these words: 


Daisy: Oh, that is too bad. Tell 
us about them. 

Blossom: They won’t brush their 
teeth or wash their ears or comb 
their hair. And you should see the 
way they eat. No vegetables, no 
milk, just cookies and tea. And they 
have a candy bar every single day. 

All: How terrible, can’t we do 
something about it? 

Blossom: They won’t mind their 
mothers either, so what 
about it? 

(Children begin to talk off stage.) 

Blossom: 


‘an we do 


Listen! You can hear 


some of them now. 


We are little sunshine fairies 
Flitting everywhere, 
Bringing health and joy to children 
Here and everywhere. 
If they do the things we tell them 
Well and strong they'll be, 
Never fretful, cross or ugly 
Quite a joy to see. 
Then they step apart and form a 
semi-circle. 
Firefly: Blossom, you look sad to- 
day. What has happened to you? 
Blossom: No, I am not very happy. 
Some little children in Shady Hollow 
where I live, do not care one thing 
about being clean and healthy. 


(Fairies 


bend in direction of 
voices, one hand behind an ear. As 
they listen to the following words, 
they look at one another with sur- 
prise and dismay.) 

First Child (off stage): I don’t like 
carrots or spinach either. 

Second Child (off stage): And here 
is that old hot cereal again. It burns 
my tongue, I just won't eat it. 

Blossom: 
naughty. 


You see, they are very 
Tiny: Let’s hurry back to the 
woods, maybe we can think of a 


way to help them. 


Exit 
Exit. (Flying to strains of sun- 
shine fairies.) 
Announcer: All that day the 
fairies thought and thought. At 
last they thought of a plan. With 
paste and paints and pencils, they 
began to work on some beautiful 
health posters. In a few days they 
were finished. Then how proud the 
fairies were. Would you like to see 

some of their work? 


Enter fairies. (Flying to same 


music.) 
They each have a poster. 
Tiny: 1 made this poster all by 


myself. Do you like it? 

All: Oh yes, it is very clever. 

Blossom: And here is mine. | 
hope the children will do all they 
say. 

Daisy: I like to see pretty teeth. 
So I made this one. 

All: Oh, it is very nice. I do hope 
the children will brush their teeth 
now. 

Firefly: And here is mine. It is 
all about eating vegetables and 
drinking milk. I do hope those 
children will quit drinking tea and 
coffee now. 

All: So do we. 

Blossom: Now let’s slip quietly to 
these little children’s homes 
leave our pretty posters there. 

All: Oh, yes, let’s do. 

Exit to same music. 

Announcer: 


and 


Next morning when 
the children awoke, they found the 
pretty posters that the fairies had 
made. They were so happy to find 
them and they read the little poems 
over and over. One by one they 
began to leave off their bad habits, 
and in a short while they were so 
clean and well and polite, that 
every one wondered what had come 
over them. Here they come now, 
happy and well as can be. 

Children skip on stage to same 
music and form in a_ semi-circle, 
girls and boys alternating. Each 
has a health poster held under chin. 

First Boy (on left): 

I like my card so well. I'll say it now. 

Jack Spratt was nice and fat. 

For he drank milk and cream 

Ate vegetables, fruit and brown 
bread 

And left his plate quite clean. 
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First Girl (on right): 

Here’s mine: 

Mother often tells me 

And of course she knows 

That hands and faces clean 

Make me sweet as any rose. 

Let's hear you all say yours. 

Boy next to her: 

If you would have your teeth all 
white 

Then you must brush them morn 
and night. 
Continue in rotation, 
Second Girl: 

Go hippity-skip to bed 

I’d rather stay up instead 

But when Mother says, “Must”, 

Then I just go hippity-skip to bed. 

Second Bov: 

M is for milk, we must drink plenty. 

But no tea or coffee, until we are 
twenty. 

Third Girl: 

Little children, you must never 

Cough in anybody’s face; 

In your hand or in your hankie 

Is the best and proper place. 


Third Boy: 

Candies, cakes and cookies too, 

Are not so very good for you. 

Fourth Girl: 

Wear galoshes on your feet, 

In the rain and in the sleet. 

Fourth Boy: 

A little work a little play 

Will make you stronger, every day. 

Fifth Girl: 

Coats and caps and mittens, too, 

Will keep Jack Frost from biting 
you. 

Fifth Boy: 

Open windows very wide 

So fresh air can come inside, 

Sixth Girl: 

A dish of hot cereal 

Plenty of cream; 

Is the kind of a breakfast 

Fit for a queen. 

First Boy: 

I brush my teeth twice a day now. 

Sixth Girl: 

I ate two dishes of hot cereal this 
morning. 
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First Girl: 

I never, never want to be 

So dirty and sickly .as I used to be. 

I’m going to use my posters all my 
life. 

All: So are we. 

Fairies fly to stage to music and 
stand in front of children. They sing 
last stanza. 

Thus we greet you 

Now we leave you 

With our happy songs 

And if we can 

Ever serve you 

We'll come right along. 

First chord: Children turn toward 
right. 

Second chord: Each boy steps up 
and takes partner by the hand. 
They two-step off stage to the tune 
of Sunshine Fairies. 

Then fairies two-step off stage to 
same tune, two-steps with left foot, 
two steps with right. Then whirl 
with arms held high on last two 
measures. 

Continue till off stage. 


Our October Birthdays 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


October 2 (1885) — Ruth Bryan 
Owen, the daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan, and the first wo- 
man to become a Minister from 
the U. S. to a foreign country. 

October 2 (1869) --— Mohandas 
Gandhi, Indian nationalist and 
religious leader. 

October 3 (1854) —- William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, Surgeon-General in 
the United States Army, who im- 
proved the sanitary conditions in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

October 4 (1858) — Michael Pipin, 
an American — scientist, who 
worked out improved methods 
for using the X-ray. 

October 14 (1814) — Jean Francois 
Millet, one of the greatest French 
painters, 

October 4 (1822) — Rutherford B. 
Hayes, who was president of our 
country. 

October 5 (1703) — Jonathan Ed- 
wards, one of the early ministers 
in our country and a missionary 
among the Indians. 


October 5 (1830) — Chester A. 
Arthur, who was president of our 
country. 

October 6 (1820) — Jenny Lind, the 
Swedish Nightingale. 

October 7 (1833) -—- James Whit- 
comb Riley, perhaps, the best- 
loved poet of childhood. 

October 9 —- Fire Prévention Day. 

October 10 (1813) — Giuseppi 
Verdi, the greatest composer of 
Italy, whose operas are known 
all over the world. 

October 14 (1644) -- William Penn, 
whose famous treaty with the 
Indians aided in the development 
of Pennsylvania. 

October 14 (1890) — Dwight David 
Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in the European Theater 
of Operations in World War 2. 

October 16 (1758) —- Noah Webster, 
who compiled the first dictionary 

_ in our country. 

October 20 (1735) — John Adams, 
the second president of our 
country. 


October 20 (1859) -—- John Dewey, 
who introduced many important 
changes in our system of edu- 
cation. 

October 21 (1808) — Samuel Fran- 
cis Smith, author of the poem, 
“America.” 

October 21 (1772) — Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, an English poet widely 
known for his poem, “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner.” 

October-22 (1811) -- Franz Liszt, 
a famous Hungarian composer. 

October 25 (1888) —— Richard E. 
Byrd, the first man to fly across 
the North and South poles. 

October 27 (1858) — Theodore 
Roosevelt, a great president of 
our country. 

October 29 (1814) — The Robert 
Fulton steamship first launched. 

October 30 (1882) —- Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey, Jr., Admiral in 
the United States Navy. 

October 31 (1795) — John Keats, 
an Englishman who wrote poems 
of great beauty. 

Other Special Days in October 

National Safety Week 

Columbus Day. 
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Little Ike Eisenhower 


W irr six live boys in the 


family, it was no wonder that Father 
and Mother had to 
to nick names and that to 
Dwight David fell the title of “Little 
Ike.” And yet, even this endear- 
ing term was not his alone for any 


Eisenhower 
resort 


long spell, for among the six boys 
from time to time, there was always 
a “Little Ike,” a “Big Ike,” an 
“Ugly Ike,” and so on. 

Anyway little Ike, although born 
in the state of Texas, always felt 
happy in claiming Kansas as his 
home, where the family moved when 
he was but two years of age. It 
was in the town of Abilene that the 
Kisenhowers settled the 
1892. And although the name 
“Abilene” may have been handed 
to the town from the Scriptures, 
still one could not exactly picture 
the place as inheriting 
pious, God-loving mien 
intention of its founders. 


year 


a peaceful, 
as was the 


However, by the time the Eisen- 
hower boys were being brought up, 
the gun smoke had nearly died out 
and great herds of cattle had turned 
Abilene into a pretty, peaceful and 
neighborly town. Anyway, the 
place seemed to suit the family of 
Eisenhowers who lived on the old 
white Grandfather 
Jacob, with plenty of space for a 
big family of rambunctious boys. 

Of course, Abilene was still full 
of legends of the good old days - 
of the perils and dangers of the 
frontiers, of cyclones and blizzards, 
of spreading prairie fires, of locusts 
and drought, of Wild Bill Hickok 
and his shootings. There wasn’t a 
corner grocery store that didn’t 
offer along with the groceries, daring 
tales of adventure and thrill to any 
boy who could stop to listen to 
them. Naturally, little Ike and his 
brothers relished well all these tales, 
which helped liven up the daily 
routine of the chores. 


homestead of 


For there great deal of 
work to be done on the big Eisen- 
hower homestead. There were cows 
to be milked, fruit to be picked, 


was a 
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pigs to be killed, potatoes to be 
bugged, chickens to be fed, eggs to 
be gathered, gardens to be hoed. 
Then, every sixth week, the boys 
each took turns in building the fire 
in the kitchen stove and putting 


the mush on for breakfast. This 
meant jumping out of bed as early 
as five o'clock on those chilly win- 
ter mornings. 


Then, with a family that boasted 
of six boys of various ages, there 
was the care of the little ones that 
meant a good many baby-buggy 
pushing days for the older boys. 
The story goes that Dwight David 
always could find out a new way 
for doing everything even to tend- 
ing the baby. So instead of walk- 
ing and shoving the baby carriage 
along as is usually done, little Ike 
would lie flat on his back and push 
the baby-buggy about. 


But with all the strenuous duties 
of the homestead, the boys always 
managed to get in a good time now 
and then. There was berry picking 
and baseball. There was reading 
and singing together in the parlor. 
There was fishing in the old creek 
that flowed into the Smoky Hill. 
Not a single member of the Eisen- 
hower family will be likely to for- 
get the day that little Ike and 
Edgar, with the help of a few tad- 
poles and an old _ flat-bottomed 
boat, were trying their luck at fish- 
ing in the creek. Never to this day 
could the boys, now grown men, tell 


how that boat skidded from her 
moorings and started down the 


creek into the swollen waters of the 
Smoky Hill. It was not until sup- 
per time came and Mother Eisen- 
hower missed the wood for her fire, 
that she realized the boys had gone. 
After searching the barn and the 
neighborhood with no results at 
finding them, the whole town turned 
out as a scouting party. Even 
Father Eisenhower was called from 
his creamery business which was 
most unusual. But it was a cowboy 
who finally spotted the small boats- 
men, gaily whirling down the river 


in the old flat-bottomed boat. With 
a quick intuition as to what was 
likely to happen to the mud-scow, 
the cowboy grabbed his lasso, and 
threw the looped end of it after the 
boys. “Catch it, catch it,” he 
shouted. Little Ike made a grab for 
it and the thrilling adventure was 
brought to a sudden end, much to 
the relief of the Eisenhowers and of 
the entire neighborhood. 


Then, too, the boys had lots of 
fun trying out their culinary skills 
in Mother Eisenhower’s big and 
airy kitchen. That same pair of 
rascals, Edgar and little Ike, are 
not likely to forget the day they 
decided to play ball with the pie 
dough. You see Mother Eisenhower 
had left the boys to keep house 
when they decided to make a pie 
for dinner. They had been in the 
habit of turning the dish washing 
into a_ ball when the 
dough looked so round and hard, 
little Ike decided to pitch the ball 


game, so 


to Edgar. ‘“‘Here you are! Here 
you are!”’ little Ike shouted. ‘“‘Get 
the fellow before he slides into 


first!’ The ball game continued 
successfully with no errors except 
the occasional plumping of the 
dough-ball right upon Mother Eisen- 
hower’s clean kitchen floor. Then 
it occurred to the ball players that 
Mother Eisenhower was soon to 
arrive home. “Let’s get the dough 
in the oven quick,” said little Ike. 
That evening at dipner when the 
dessert was passed and tested, no- 
body mentioned that the pie crust 
seemed peculiarly tough and dark 
grey in color. But, of course, noth- 
ing had escaped the far-seeing eyes 
of Mother Eisenhower. 

These simple pastimes of little 
Ike and his brothers hardly seem 
to point the way to managing one 
of the greatest armies of all times 
but, little Ike, the 
star player of the dough-ball team, 


nevertheless, 


was later to become the Supreme 
Allied Commander of one of the 
greatest wars of all history. 
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Pumpkin Magic 
for Hallowe'en 
MARGUERITE GODE 


We all know that Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater kept his wife 
in a pumpkin shell but who would ever guess that an owl, a 
rownie, a cat, and even a witch were hidden away 1 e. 

br ; t 1 tch were hidden away in on 


If you don't believe it, take out your crayons and we will 
prove it to you. 


First you must have a pumpkin, so— 


On a sheet of white paper draw a nice round plump one. 
(Illustration 1.) 


Well, a pumpkin calls for a Jack O'Lantern, doesn’t it? 
A A few lines here and there and lo, the jolly little Hallowe’en 
prankster grins merrily back at you. (Illustration 2.) 


Take another pumpkin. 


Instead of saying magic words, add a few magic lines, and 
Brownie Bright Eyes makes his appearance. (Illustration 3.) 


Isn't it fun? Already we have found a Brownie and a Jack 
O’Lantern. Don't you wonder what we'll discover next? 


A witch! (Illustration 4.) 


Now where can her cat be hiding? Come Kitty, Kitty. 
Perhaps she is in this little pumpkin still hanging to the vine. 
(Illustration 5.) 


Here she is, whiskers and all. It wouldn’t be a Hallowe’en 


trick without a black cat. 


di € Look! Here's a pumpkin turned upside down. What can 


be hidden there? 
<p Why, it’s an owl, wide awake and ready to join in the 


revelry. (Illustration 6.) 


A witch, a cat, an owl, a brownie, and a Jack O’Lantern— 
all out of a pumpkin shell. 


It’s just plain Hallowe’en magic—that’s all! 
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Night and day 
Are full of sound 
Saws buzz 
Hammers pound 
Dogs bark 

Cats mew 
Roosters crow 
Doves coo 
Sheep baa 
Chickens cheep 
Geese hiss 

sirds peep 
Cows moo 
Horses neigh 
Pigs squeal 


Donkeys bray 


Coin new descriptive phrases using sound comparison. 


(Example) 


Clear as a bell. 


Loud as a door slamming. 


SOUNDS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Ducks quack 
Mice squeak 
Clocks tick 
Stairs creak 
Voices talk 
Babies prattle 
Hyenas laugh 
Windows rattle 
Horns toot 
Doors bang 
Whistles blow 
Knockers clang 
Crowds cheer 
Hands clap 
Feet stomp 
Wings flap 


— toot 


THINGS TO DO 


See what additional sounds you can hear during day and night. Close your eyes and distin- 
guish different sounds. 


Loud as an axe crashing on wood. 


Loud as a drum beating. 
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Toads croak 
Bells ring 
Bottles gurgle 
Kettles sing 
Turkeys gobble 
Hens cackle 
Leaves rustle 
Flames crackle 
Drums boom 
Sleepers snore 
Rain patters 
Lions roar 

Hail beats 
Thunder crashes 
Brakes grind 
Water splashes 
Knives clatter 
Wagons bump 
Motors hum 


Knuckles thump 
Children everywhere 


Have found 
Day and night 


Are full of sound. 


Soft as snow drifting. 
Soft as walking barefoot. 


Quiet as walking in snow. 
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SOUNDS--Continued 


List all sounds that have a musical tone. 


(Example) 


Bell ringing. Whistles. 
Tinkle of glass. Drum beat. 


List all the sound effects that might be used in a 
rythm band. 


List loud noises. Noises of nature. 
List soft noises. Animal noises. 
List rhythmic noises. Human noises. 


Study conditions that make noises carry farther. Why 
do we hear sounds more distinctly at night? Look up poems 
that have sounds in them. 


Observe that soft tones are more pleasant to the ear 
than loud ones. 


Learn why it is necessary for human beings to have 
periods free from noise. 

Discuss the rights of an individual in relation to quiet 
time for reading, rest and study. 


Visit library and observe quiet rules. 


Play guessing games introducing sounds, 


KITTEN CATS—C 


(Sound of K—S) 

(Hard, soft) 
Carefree baby kitten cats 
Crawling from their basket bed 
Hungry little kitten cats 
Clamoring loudly to be fed. 
yes are bright as emerald green 
Coats as soft as silk 
Here comes little Jacob boy 
Bringing them their milk. . 
From a pitcher marble blue 
He pours it in their dishes 
In and out their pink tongues glide 
Milk is so delicious. 
Not one mouthful do they leave. 
Every saucer clean 
Not one solitary speck 
On the floor is seen. 
Careful baby kitten cats 
You have manners nice 
It is plain you do prefer 
Creamy milk to mice. 
Stroke your whiskers 
Wash your faces 
Now it’s time to nap 
Which of you will be the first 
To climb into my lap? 
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Lessons In Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
— Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR JOBS (Reading Lesson) 


We are Americans. 
We have many jobs to do. 

Two of these are very important. 
They are big jobs. 

They are good jobs. 

This is the first one. 

America must help feed the world. 
And this is the other job. 

America must help clothe the world. 


These are real jobs. 
And we must do them both. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Learn the meaning of the word “allies”. On a globe find Belgium, Holland, France, Italy, 


Czechoslovakia, England, Russia, and any other country in which the children may show an 


interest. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a chart showing the countries in which children of the class have relatives. Find these 


countries on the giove. 


List way we can help:—Cheerfully do without certain foods so these can be sent to hungry 


friends across the ocean. ‘Take good care of our clothes. Give extra clothing for relief, 


WHO ARE WE? WHO ARE WE? 
WE LIVE IN A FREE COUNTRY. WE ARE POOR. 
WE HAVE GOOD SCHOOLS. WE ARE HUNGRY. 
WE HAVE GOOD HOMES. OUR HOMES ARE GONE. 
WE WANT TO HELP OTHERS. WE NEED YOUR HELP. 


WHO ARE WE? 


WHO ARE WE? 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


THE WORLD NEEDS BREAD (Reading Lesson) 


Many, many people are hungry. heaRcHouse 


They must have food at once. 

They cannot raise it. 

That takes too long. 

We must send food to them. 

They need many kinds of food. 

Bread is the food they need most. 

They must have lots of good bread. 

Bread is made from grain. 

We must send them many loads of grain. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 

Briefly review the history of the war omitting everything that would frighten or distress the 
children too deeply. Have an oral discussion of effect of bombs on homes and fields. Discuss 
dangers of live bombs and labor and time needed to clear these and other debris from the land 
before crops can be planted. Bring out the fact that there was very little seed and almost no tools 
and machinery in May when the war was over. Farm crops could not be planted at the proper 
time to help the food situation for this year. 


Explain the phrase—‘‘Bread is the staff of life.” 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Make a list of foods raised in your community, both garden and field crops. 


STORY HOUR 
The Van Loon family live in Holland. They once owned a herd of fine cows and sold rich 
cream, milk, butter, and cheese. Jan and Katrina helped mother and father. They were a busy, 


happy family. 

Then the war came on. The cattle were driven away, soldiers took the food and Jan and 
Katrina had to hide.° Father and mother were sad. Everyone was hungry and frightened. 

Now the war is over. Jan and Katrina are happy again. American boys and girls are helping 


them. 
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Lessons In Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 


WHEAT BREAD (Reading Lesson) 


There are many kinds of bread. 

One good kind is made from white flour. 
White flour is made from wheat. 

It has had the bran taken out. 

The bread made from white flour is white. 
Sometimes we eat whole wheat bread. 

It is made from whole wheat flour. 

Whole wheat flour has the bran in it. 

It is a dark color. 


Whole wheat bread is a good bread for heneee 
people. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
‘Where Wheat is Grown in Large Areas 
On the globe point out the great wheat regions—Northern United States, Central United 
States, Canada, Central South America, Australia, Russia. Wheat is grown less extensively in 


other areas. 


Kinds of Wheat 
Winter Wheat 


Planted in the fall; comes up before snow fall; grows rapidly in the spring; harvested during 
the summer. 


Spring Wheat 


Planted in the spring; harvested before frost. 


How Flour is Made 
Wheat is cut, bound, and threshed. Grain is taken to the flour mill where it is crushed. rolled 


and made fine. Bran is removed from white flour. Bran is left in the whole wheat flour. Flour is 


put into sacks ready for the market. 


Food Value of Wheat 


Wheat is one of the fundamental foods. Whole wheat flour has more food value than white 


flour. Many other foods are made of wheat—breakfast bran, wheatina, shredded wheat biscuits, 


and many others. Ask children to bring in boxes which contain cereals made from wheat. See how 
many can be found. 
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Lessons In Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


RYE BREAD (Reading Lesson) 


Another kind of bread is made from rye. 
Rye bread is a dark color. 

Many people like it very much. 

It is good for the health. 

Rye is a coarser grain than wheat. 

The rye stalks grow taller than wheat. 
Hungry people like rye bread. 

Rye is fed to animals also. 


Horses and pigs like it. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Comparison of Breads 


sring in a loaf of white bread, whole wheat bread and rye bread. Compare the color and tex- 


ture. Explain that rye bread is often much coarser than that found in our bakeries here in America. 


Food Value of Rye Bread 


Rye bread is nutritious. It is high in food value. Health authorities urge people in America 
to eat rye bread instead of so much white bread. Rye crisp is also good both to the taste and to 


health. These are especially good for the undernourished people of Europe. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS 


1. A farmer planted 20 acres of wheat and 15 acres of rye. How much did he plant of both? 
2. A hungry little boy bought 4 wheat cakes. Each one cost 2 cents. How much did he pay? 


3. A loaf of rye bread cost 12 cents. A loaf of white bread cost 14 cents. Which cost more? 


How much more? 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK Louis D. Tessin 


(See “directions on page. 64) 


43 
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Quack Crow Screech 
Moo Growl Low 
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October Riddles 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


1—It will make a jack-o’-lantern 
Or a big, delicious pie, 
It's a big round yellow something, 
You can guess it if you try. 


2—He used to crawl along the ground, 
Then busy spinning he was found, 
He hung his cradle on a bough, 
And, in it, he is sleeping now. 
3—First they dress in green, 
Then they change this gown, 
And each one is seen, 
Red, or gold, or brown. 


4—Somebody’s been in the garden 
Nipping the blossoms fair; 
All the green leaves are blackened. 
Who do you think was there? 


eee 


5—A little brown baby, round and wee, 

With the kind wind to rock him, slept high 
in @ tree; 

And he grew, and he grew, till, oh dread- 
ful to say 

He tumbled right out of his cradle one day 

— from the tree-top, a terrible 

all! 

— queer little fellow was not hurtat 
all! 

And sound and sweet he lies in the grass 

And there you will find him when you 
pass. 


6—They every one have eyes, but not one of 

them can see, 

You find them every size; they are good 
as they can be. 

You can dig them in a field, in a hill they 
hide away. 

You will eat them just 4t noon, almost 
any day! 


7—He blows and blows the autumn leaves 
Until they sail so high 
They look like tiny flying birds 
Against the October sky. 


eevee 


8—Whoo! Whoo! Whoo! 
I have big eyes. 
It is dark. 
But I can see you. 


Whoo! Who am I? 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


9—Who are we? 
We are very tiny. 
We have brown suits. 
We have pointed caps. 
Even our little shoes are brown. 
We do kind things for people, but they 
never see us. 
Guess who we are. 


10—I carry my house on my back. 
I move slowly. 
In October | bury myself in mud. 
sleep all winter. 
In the spring | wake up. 
Who am I? 


11—Who are we? 
We live on a farm. 
We like to eat and eat. 
And we like to sleep in the mud. 
We have curly tails. 
We say, ‘*Oi-Oi-Oj-Oj--” 
Now do you know who we are? 


12—Who am I? 
| work in the fields most of the time. 
In the fall | husk corn. 
I cut grain. 
I do the fall plowing. 


13—Who am I? 
I live on a farm. 
In the fall | work very hard. 
I can tomatoes, peaches, and grapes. 
I make preserves and jelly. 
Il help store the vegetables for winter. 


14—What are they? 

In the fall they are brought in from the 
gardens. 

Everyone should eat them. 

They taste good and they have vitamins 
which help keep us well and strong. 

Some are yellow, some brown, and others 
green. 


15—It made a rustling sound 
As through the autumn leaves it blew, 
But now it roughly swirls around 
And seems to say: ‘Woo-o.” 


(NOTE: All the riddles not original are anonymous.) 
Answers to the riddles: 


1. pumpkin 6. potatoes 11. pigs 

2. caterpillar 7. wind 12. farmer 

3. leaves 8. An owl 13. Farmer’s wife 
4. Jack Frost 9. Brownies 14. vegetables 

5. A nut 10. turtle 15. The wind 


ee 
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Seatwork For October 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


FOLD THE PAPER IN EIGHT PARTS. 
ILLUSTRATE: 


Don and Judy took their wagon to the 
garden. 


. They found a fine, yellow pumpkin. 


Don put it in the wagon. 


29 


of the paper. A pretty leaf book can be 
made of these. 


From clay make a basket. Then mold all 
the different fall vegetables that you can. 
When they are dry paint the basket brown 
and each vegetable its true color. 


2 
3. 
4. Judy held it while Don pulled the wagon. 
5 


. When they got back to the house they FILL EACH BLANK IN THE LITTLE POEM 
made a jack-o’-lantern. WITH THE RIGHT WORD FROM THE 


6. They put the jack-o’-lantern on a fence LIST BELOW: 
7. A cat spied the jack-o’-lantern. 
8. 'Me-ow, me-ow,” he cried. And away On all ............... Eve 
he ran! make, 
nuts..... the hob 
And = ring......... a thimble-cake. 
—Anonymous. 
fun Hallow 
wouldn’t can 
And a 
lots apples 
on and 


CUT AND COLOR: 


Cut a big pumpkin. DRAW A LINE BETWEEN WORDS THAT 


two big GO TOGETHER: 

raw a nose and mout 

Color the pumpkin orange. — “lantern 
Color the eyes, nose, and mouth yellow. ck 
Now cut a brownie. — going >" 
Color his suit brown. bird ha . 
Color his cap red. sk . ok 
Color his shoes brown. 

hiding nuts corn 
DO THESE THINGS: chilly blue 


Collect autumn leaves. 

Press some of them in old books. 
Dip others in paraffin. 

Make a book of leaf outlines: 


PUT A CIRCLE AROUND THE WORDS 
WHICH MAKE YOU THINK OF OCT. 


dry leaves ghosts 

pussy willows bittersweet 
bright-blue weather frosty mornings 
white-winged seeds Memorial Day 
apples in the cellar baby chicks 
fall plowing apple blossoms 
pumpkins in the corn tulips 

May basket goblins 
beggars’ night Halloween fun 


Pin the leaf on a paper. Hold screen the 
size of the paper over it. Dip an old tooth 
brush in poster paint and rub it over the 
screen. When the paint is thoroughly dry 
remove the leaf. The paper will be 
speckled except where the leaf was. It 
will show a perfect outline of the leaf. 
Write the name of the leaf at the bottom 


| 
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Armstrong Roberts—photo 


LITTLE ARTISTS 


Miniature duplicates of this picture will be found on pages 60 and 62 for 
seat work in observation and self expression. Have each child write a 
composition about what the children in the picture are doing. 
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Further Problems In Grade 1 Reading 


Ar THE beginning of the school 
year, a first grade teacher groups 
her class as well as she can accord- 
ing to the pupil’s reading readiness 
ability. In all modern reading sys 
tems there is a pre-primer book 
the 


teacher discover whether or not the 


which is supposed to help 
child is ready to be taught the fun 
damentals and mechanics of reading. 


These books 


form, which 


attractive 
delight the 
small child and incite his interest 
and make him want to learn to 
read. Therefore if the child can, 
for instance, recognize colors, recog- 
nize similar unlike objects, 
learn to read from left to right and 
pass other such tests, he is, in all 
probability ready to read, and on 
to the primer with its usual prac 
tice pads he goes with eagerness. 
But, what of the child who can 
not distinguish like objects or calls 


orange, green 


are in 


usually 


and 


- is he immediately 
dubbed dumb, given a red E for 
failure and put aside to drift? If 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


he is, he shouldn’t be, for here is 
where the remedial part enters into 
the situation. A good teacher will 
not neglect this pupil or others like 
him. She will proceed in this way: 
Taking the hypothetical case of 
Johnny first, the teacher will 
talk with his parents, impress upon 
the latter that because the child is 
not ready to be taught reading, he 
is not mentally deficient and should 
not be scolded for something which 


he is in no way to blame. 

Then, the teacher will consult the 
school doctor and nurse to de- 
termine if Johnny is physically fit 
to remain in school and carry out 
a prescribed program. Having 
ascertained that Johnny is a_per- 
fectly healthy child, the 
teacher will then plan a specialized 
routine for him and for others in 
his group. Perhaps he couldn’t 
read the word, orange ——- and con- 
nect it in his mind with the color 
orange, but he can certainly be 
given a box of crayons and told to 


normal 


The Gorgeous Leaves 


Iswr it fun to walk through 
the woods in the fall when the 
leaves on the trees and bushes are 
a riot of gay colors? How many 
shades of red can you find? Notice 
the differences in the yellow, gold 
and orange. If there are evergreens 
mixed with the other trees, notice 
how pretty the greens are with the 
bright colors of the other trees. 
Can you find some leaves that have 
several colors together? What fun 
it is to scuff your feet through the 
fallen leaves. 

Have you wondered what it is 
that colors the leaves in autumn? 
Perhaps you have heard stories of 
how Jack Frost paints the leaves 
with his paints and brushes. But 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


of course you know that is only a 
pretty fancy and not true at all. 
All summer long the leaves have 
been various lovely shades of green. 
It is this green coloring matter in 
the leaves that has been working 


for the tree, making food out of 


sunshine and air. The tree is a 
good manager and does not waste 
anything so, when the summer is 
over and the work of the leaves is 
done, the tree draws out and uses 
the last bits of the green coloring 
matter in the leaves. Then the other 
coloring matter of the leaves gets a 
chance to show and so we have the 
bright and gorgeous colors that 
make the forest so beautiful. 

Do you know why the leaves fall 


draw an orange, an apple, a tree. 
Invariably he’ll.use orange, red and 


green respectively without hesi- 
tation. 
The teacher will then label the 


drawings with the right word. Soon 
Johnny and the rest will try to 
copy these words and before long 
will the name with the 
picture. To be sure this is the same 
idea as in the Pre-Primer workbook, 
but Johnny and his pals are learn- 
ing at their own pace, in_ their 
own Way. 


associate 


Just as a mother superintends 
the feeding of her baby slowly and 
carefully -—- so the teacher feeds 
this beginning knowledge to Johnny 
in small proper doses. Neither the 
baby or Johnny will take in mor 
than they are capable — they can't 
be forced, but must be encouraged 
Thus, the teacher must nurture th: 
slow child until he is ready to read, 
by using blocks, paper, 
crayons, games, stories and simple 
activities which ultimately have a 
definite objective — a 
readiness. 


SCISSOTS, 


reading 


of Autumn 


in autumn? It cannot be the wind 
because the wind blows hard during 
the summer but the leaves. still 
stay on the trees. And often in fall 
the leaves flutter down on a per- 
fectly quiet day when there isn’t 
the slightest breeze. Of course the 
wind does take the leaves from the 
trees in the fall but that is because 
the leaves are ready to go. Let us 
see what happens. 

When the tree has drawn out the 
green coloring matter of the leaves. 
it builds a tiny layer of cork be- 
tween the leaf stem and the twig. 
As this becomes dry the leaf stem 
loosens and so the leaf can drop 
from the tree even without the 
help of the wind. 
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Phonics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(Note to teachers: This is the second in a series of procedures and techniques for the teaching 
of phonics). 

We have recognized that the teaching of all possible ‘‘word families” is far too great a task 
so each teacher usually completes a list of the most common phonograms to be taught in her 
grade or that appear in the actual basic textbook being used. This will mean (1) the habit 
of using phonic analysis when necessary, (2) recognition of phonic words in the child's 
reading text, (3) a possible phonic attack on new words. By deferring the teaching of phonics 
until the child has acquired a sight vocabulary of at least sixty, and even better one hundred 
words, and by the teaching of only those rules which apply to the actual vocabulary being 
used, a big problem has been solved in the teaching of phonics. Words that require compli- 
cated principles should be taught only as sight words. We teach, then, not only a system of 
phonics but we show the application to the reading vocabulary as far as children have been 
able to go. 


WHAT PHONICS TO TEACH 


Many teachers are asking what phonics should be taught in order that the child be properly 
prepared to pronounce independently such new words as it is economical for him to learn. 
Because of this query, we are suggesting the following list. In offering this list, we have 
consulted the Year Books and other outstanding authorities on Reading as well as the most 
frequently used reading vocabularies of children. 


A PHONIC PROGRAM FOR GRADES 1, 2, 3 


1. The single or initial consonants 
b, « (cat), d, f, g, h, j, k, |, m, n, p, r, s (sit), t, we 
2. The final consonants found most frequently in reading vocabularies: 
d, g, |, il, m, n, p, r, s, t, sh (dish) ck, ng (ring—, nt, y (ery). 
3. The initial consonant blends: 
br, cr, dr, gr, pr, tr, bl, cl, fl, pl, sl, ch, sh, th, wh, sp, st, sw, tw, sn, sm. 
4. The final consonant blends: 
st, ts, nd, nt, pk, nk (drink), mp. 
5. The so-called short and long vowel sounds which occur most frequently blended with 
their accompanying consonants either initial as shown in (a) and (b) or final as in (c) and (d). 
(a) Initial short vowel blends: 
la, le, lo; ba, be, bi; di, du; ha, hu; sa, se, si; ma, na; ra, rij ca; pa, pe, pi; ti; fe, fi; ne; we, wi. 
(b) Initial long vowel blends: 
ee, see, swee, wee, bea, lea, mea, pai, rai, boa, coa, roa. 
(c) Final short vowel blends: 
at, et, it, ot; all, ell, ill; an, en, in, un; am, im, um; ad, ed, id, ud; ap, op, up; ag, ig; ack, 
ick, ock; ang, ing. 
(d) Final long vowel blends: 
aid, ail, ain, each, eam, ean, eat, ake, ate, ame, ay, ace, ave, ide, ite, ice, ike, ile, ine, one, 
ole, ose, oke, ore, ee, eed, eep, eel, eet, oat, oad. 
6. The dipthongs most frequently used: 
ou (out), ou (ground), ow (cow), oi (oil), oy (boy), ew (few). 
7. The endings ar, er, or 
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Phonics (continued) 


The child must be taught to SEE similarities and differences in words. 


1. The teacher helps the children to see the similarities and differences in words by cover- 
ing the part of the word asked for, or by underlining the parts of the words that look alike: 


red stay still come 
bed play store call 


2. The teacher may put on the blackboard several known phonetic words that have like 
beginnings and endings and pronounce the words for the children. The children may then 
arrange the words in groups of like beginnings or like endings: 


ran boy come see some 
still glad stop had Dan 
mouse house can toy cow 
ran mouse glad ova toy still can 
can house had boy stop come 
Dan cow 
see 
some 


3. The teacher may have the children hunt constantly in their readers for words that begin 
or end alike. This makes for purposeful seat occupation. 


4. Suppose the initial consonant to be taught is ‘b’’. The teacher first pronounces for the 
children several words beginning with the initial consonant ‘‘b”’. She asks the children to 
listen carcfully for the same sound in each of the words (bed, band, bit, bad, boy). If the 
children do not catch the beginning sound ‘'b’’, the teacher slowly pronounces the same 
words again, prolonging the sound "b”’ a bit. The teacher then writes the same words on 


the blackbeard: 


The children then either frame or underline the parts that look alike in each word. They 


recognize the part of the word that says ‘‘b’’. In like manner, other initial consonants may 
be taught. 


5. Suppose the “family” to be taught is ‘‘and.’’ The teacher pronounces several words 
which rhyme. The children listen carefully to catch the part of each word that sounds alike 
(band, stand; grand, hand, sand. The teacher then writes the same words on the board: 

band 

stand 

grand 

hand 

sand 


The children then either frame or underline the parts that look alike in each word. In like 
manner, other word families may be taught. 


bed 
band 
bit 
bat 
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Halloweening With Tommy 
and the Witch 


YVONNE 


It was Halloween night. Tommy and Jimmy 
were asleep in their beds. 

All of a sudden something big and black. 
riding on a broom stick, came floating through 
the open window into the room. 

This thing wore a pointed black hat and a 
flowing black gown. 

“Tommy, Tommy,” called this black thing. 

Tommy kept right on sleeping. 

“Tommy, Tommy,” called the black thing. 

Tommy kept right on sleeping. 

“TOMMY, TOMMY,” she screamed. 

This time Tommy woke. 

He opened his eyes. 

He saw something big and black with shining, 
orange eyes. He saw a big, black cat sitting on a 
broom stick. 

‘Tommy was afraid. He hid under the covers. 

“The Big black thing looks like a witch,’ 
thought Tommy. 

Tommy took another peek. 

‘There it was sitting on the edge of his bed. 

Tommy quickly threw the covers over his 
head. He started to tremble. He was afraid. 

“No, it couldn't be a witch,” thought Tommy, 
must be dreaming.” 

Tommy slowly pulled the covers from over 
his head. He took another peek. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the witch. “I am a 
friendly witch. Look at my smiling face.” 

Tommy looked at the witch’s face. She was 
smiling at him. He knew smiling people 
wouldn't hurt him so he knew this witch 
wouldn’t hurt him. 

“Would you like to go halloweening with 
me?” asked the witch. 

“Thank you. I think that would be lots of 
fun. May 1 ask Jimmy to go along)” Tommy 
asked the friendly witch. 

“Yes, you may,” answered the smiling 
witch. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy wake up,” called Tommy. 

Jimmy kept right on sleeping. 

“Wake up Jimmy,” called Tommy. 

Jimmy kept right on sleeping. 

“JIMMY, JIMMY,” he screamed. 

This time Jimmy woke up. 

When Jimmy saw the witch, he threw the 
covers over his head. 

He was afraid. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Tommy. 

Jimmy looked again. He threw the covers 
over his head. 


ALTMANN 


“It’s only a friendly witch and her black 
cat,” said Tommy. 

Jimmy took another peek. Back went the 
covers over his head. 


“Tm going Halloweening with the witch. 
Do you want to come along?” Tommy asked 
his brother. 


Jimmy wanted to go. He thought that if his 
brother wasn’t afraid he shouldn’ t be. 


“Yes, I would like to go,” answered Jimmy. 
Tommy and Jimmy quickly dressed. Then 
they climbed on the broom stick behind the 


cat and the witch. Away they floated through 
the window. 


They rode through white, fluffy clouds that 
looked like ghosts. They saw many twinkling 
stars. The moon winked at them. A bat whisked 
by. 

They rode very fast. Tommy and Jimmy held 
on tight. 

When Tommy looked down, he saw many 
roofs of houses. He saw David’s house. He 
saw Jean’s house. He saw Joy’s house. In fact 
he saw many of his playmates’ houses. 

The witch flew lower so he could peep into 
the windows. 

Tommy saw David asleep in bed. He knew 
he had been Halloweening because a jack-o- 
lantern was sitting on a chair beside his bed. 

Away they flew to Jean’s house. Tommy 
peeped into her house. 

What do you suppose she was doing? She 
was asleep and had been Halloweening. Tommy 
could tell because of the jack-o-lantern placed 
on the chair beside her hed. 

Away they flew to Joy’s house. What were 
you doing Joy! » (Just going to bed or a similar 
answer. ) 

(Repeat using different names of the children 
that are listening to the story). 

(After several “days s children will begin asking 
if they can go Halloweening with Tommy. 
Continue the story as follows.) 

When the witch, her cat, Tommy and Jimmy 
came to Joan's house they did not peep into a 
window. They flew right into Joan’s bedroom 
window. Joan was asleep. 

“Wake up, Joan,” called Tommy. 

Joan kept right on sleeping. 

“Wake up Joan,” called Tommy. 

Joan kept right on sleeping. 

“WAKE UP JOAN,” he screamed. 
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Joan woke up with a start. She opened her 
eyes. When she saw the witch, Joan quickly 
threw the covers over her head. She snuggled 
way down in the middle of her bed. Oh, she was 
scared. 

“Don’t be afraid, Joan. I know how you 
feel, but this is a friendly witch,” said ‘Tommy. 

Joan took another peek. Bang, flew the 
covers over her head. 

Tommy sang the Halloweening song to Joan. 
He always sang it to the children he invited. 

‘“Halloweening — that would be fun,” 
thought Joan. “Guess I'll take another peek 
at the witch.” 

This time she saw the witch smiling at her. 
Joan wasn’t afraid any more. 

“T’d love to go,” said Joan jumping out of 
bed. 

As soon as Joan was dressed, she jumped on 
the broomstick with the witch and her cat, and 
Tommy and Jimmy. 

Away they flew. Soon they came to Charles’ 
house. 

What do you suppose Charles was doing? 
(Invariably Charles will tell the group, some- 
times saying he wants to go halloweening.) 
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(You could continue on and on as the chil- 
dren never seem to tire of having their name 
added to the story.) 

Finally it was time to return home. The 
witch took all the children home. 

What do you suppose the children said to 
the witch when they arrived home? (Or you 
can ask what did you say when the witch took 
you home?) 

“Thank you for taking me Halloweening,” 
said one of the passengers. 

Tommy and Jimmy were the last to be taken 
home. 

“Thank you for taking me Halloweening. 
It is the best Halloween I ever had,” Tommy 
told the witch. 

“Thank you, witch,” said Jimmy. 

That was all Jimmy could say because he is 
so little. 

“T’m glad you had a good time. I’ll come 
back next year. Goodbye,” said the witch. 

“Goodbye,” called ‘Tommy and Jimmy as the 
witch flew out of the window. 

Then Tommy and Jimniy undressed and 
crawled back into bed. Soon they were fast 
asleep. 


HALLOWEENING 
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A Treat After School 
MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN — MARY L. RYAN 


Wer are going to pretend, today, that we are out 
in the Autumn woods or in the park. The trees are 
beautiful and the wind is blowing the leaves about. 


What would you expect to see in the woods or park? 
Trees, grass and flowers. What else might you see? 
You might see a few frisky squirrels with big bright 
eyes, pointed ears and bushy tails, scampering here 
and there. How they love to climb the trees and hide 
in the branches while they nibble on peanuts. 

Have you ever fed a little squirrel? Wouldn’t you 
like to take a bag of nuts or corn with you to feed them? 

When you feed a squirrel you bend forward and raise 
your hand in front of you. 

Who would like to come up to the front of the room 
and show us how to feed a squirrel? 

In this picture, you (boy or girl) are to be the center 
of interest. Turn your paper the tall way because you 
are going to make your figure real large . .. you are to 
be the important figure in the picture. You will be a 
little to the left or right of the center of the paper. 
You might want to draw yourself so large that we will 
not see your feet. If your center of interest is a girl 

. . draw the head large and rather close to the top of 
the paper. Bend the body forward. Is your arm raised? 
You are going to feed a little squirrel sitting on an old 
tree stump... or he might be up on the branch of the 
tree and you would have to raise your hand high. 

Maybe the little squirrel might be eating a nut or 
waiting for you to give him one... maybe he is running 
away from you. 

Wouldn't you like to put several squirrels in your 
picture? Find a few nice spots for them. 

The girl might be wearing a jacket or a sweater and 
skirt... or a dress under her sweater. What do you 
wear when you go out to play? 

Put a hair bow in her hair. How the wind is blowing 
her hair! 

The horizon line .. the place where the sky comes 
down and meets the ground . . . will be rather high on 
the paper. Make it a curved or a wavy line. 

Put a nicely shaped tree on the horizon line .. . one 
with branches. 

You might want to put a few pretty flowers near 
the old tree stump. 

If a boy is your center of interest. . . see that he is 
large. His head will almost touch the top of the paper. 
Make him lean forward. He is trying to feed the squirrel. 

If the squirrel is on the branch of a tree see that the 
boy is reaching up to feed him. 

Would you like an old tree stump in your picture? 
You might have some flowers growing near it. 

You could have more than one squirrel in the picture. 


The boy might be wearing a cap... one like you 
wear... a sweater or jacket, or a sport coat over his 
long trousers. 

Curve the horizon line which will be close to the top 
of the paper. Put a tree or some bushes on this line. 

The wind might be whirling the leaves about in the 
air. 

Look at your picture ... is there anything else you 
would like to put in it? Do the squirrels look real frisky 
and gay as they scamper about? 

We are going to color our picture in very bright 
colors . .. because Autumn woods are full of color. 

Let us start to color our center of interest first... 
your own picture. Face, neck, arms and hands are 
colored in orange. 

What color eyes would you like? Make the eyes large 
and the mouth small. The little girl might have either 
yellow or very black hair. If her hair is yellow, outline 
it in brown. Put a red or orange bow in her hair. 

Her jacket or sweater might be red or orange with 
the buttons outlined in a dark color... while her skirt 
could be colored in blue or purple. Do her socks match 
her jacket? 

Won't it be fun coloring the frisky squirrels? They 
might be a real light blue put on so lightly that it looks 
like gray. Make the tail a little darker than the body. 
Now outline the squirrel in purple. 

His eyes will be black. 

The tree trunk ... green with a coat of brown over it. 
Color the leaves in red, orange and yellow because they 
are against a light blue sky. The ground might be 
colored in yellow with some green and blue grass strokes 
(up and dewn strokes). The leaves on the ground in 
red, yellow and orange and outlined in a darker color. 

If your center of interest is a boy ... color his face 
and hands in orange. Give him large dark eyes and a 
mouth that is not too large. 

His cap could be colored in green on his dark hair. 

Would you like to color his sweater or sport coat in 
blue and white checks or in a plain color . . . purple? 
His trousers in blue or green. Color the squirrels in 
light blue and outline in purple. 

The tree trunk will be colored in orange with a coat 
of purple over it. (If we use purple over orange, it 
gives us brown.) 

Color the branches in the same way. 

Use bright red, yellow and orange in the leaves. 

The trees in the distance could be a very light yellow 
outlined in orange. Color the ground in yellow with some 
bright green grass strokes. 

Outline the gay Autumn leaves in red. 

Look at your picture . . are the colors bright and gay? 
Are the squirrels having a grand time? 
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Soap Sculpture 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


USE A LARGE CAKE OF IVORY, 


SWAN OR ANY OTHER WHITE 


SOAP OF THE SAME TEXTURE 


-— 


SMOOTH SIDES OF SOAP WITH 
A POTATO KNIFE. PIN 
SKETCH 1 ON ONE SIDE AND 
TRACE OUTLINE WITH A HARD 
PENCIL. 

TRACE SKETCH 2 ON THE 


OTHER SIDE. 


ji 
/ 


ROUND UP THE BACK AND TAIL. 


AND MODEL THE HEAD CARE- 
FULLY. SEE FINISHED 
DINOSAUR. 


Save the soap chips for 
your washing machine 
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LITTLE HUNTER, THE INDIAN BOY 
A BUILD UP PICTURE 


DARK BROWN 


— 
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Helen Strimple 
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(See directions page 63) 
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HEALTH POSTER ; Helen Strimple 


(See Directions on Page 63) 
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Standup Animal Pictures 
YVONNE M. ALTMANN 


(See Directions Page 63) 
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Standup Animal Pictures 
YVONNE M. ALTMANN 
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Quiet Hallowe'en 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Ov HALLOWE'EN, when it 
was beginning to get dark, Mrs. 
Goose was passing Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house when Mrs. Squirrel popped 
her head out of the window. 

“Oh hello, Mrs. 


she said. ‘“‘Are you going out to- 


there, Goose.” 
night to have a big, lively time?” 
Now Mrs. Goose had been a little 
startled when her friend stuck her 
head out like that, and she felt 
So she said, **No indeed, | 
I have had enough of silly 
running-around with jack o’ 
terns. 


cTOSS. 

am not. 
lan- 
It’s going to rain, anyway: 
see those dark clouds up there. I 
shall just stay at home, and have a 
quite Hallowe'en all by myself.” 


“Oh all right, then,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, and popped her head in 
again, 

When Mrs. Goose got home she 
decided that staying in was a very 
settled 
Animaltown 


good idea. So she down 
with the 


put her big 


paper, and 


goosie feet on her 
footstool. 

She read and she dozed and she 
rested; she poked up the fire and 
thought how cozy she was, when 
suddenly she heard a very funny 
noise at her door; a lot of tapping, 
with scratches. 

It had got quite dark by this 
time; the wind was blowing, and the 
rain had begun. “‘It’s a wild night,” 


thought Mrs. Goose, ‘and on Hallo- 
ween there may be queer things 
happening. 
at my door? 
or a witch 
She decided to pretend that she 
had not heard the noise. She tied a 
big handkerchief tight around her 
head and began to read a recipe for 
watermelon pickle. But then the 
noise came again, louder Only this 
time there was giggling with it. 
“Well, whoever they are, if they 
giggle they can’t be very bad,” she 
told herself. So she snatched off 
the handkerchief. But she got a 
broom, to be on the safe side, ready 
to whack. 
door. 


Who do you suppose is 
It might be a ghost 


Then she opened the 


There were five funny little fig- 
ures on her porch, all done up in 
bunchy sheets. Mrs. Goose blinked 
her eyes; then she recognized the 
Animaltown children, — the three 


There were five funny little figures on her porch! 
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little rabbits, Leaf, Clover, and 
Baby Bumps, and Arabelle and 
Clarabelle, the chicken daughters 
of Mrs. Hen. 

Arabelle held a tiny jack o’ lan- 
tern on a stick. 

‘*Booooooooo!”’ they all said. 
came to scare you, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

““And you did,’ she told them. 
‘““Why I even got a broom to chase 
you with. Well, now I see who you 
are, won't you come into my house 
and have some cookies and apple 
juiced” 

“Oh yes we will, thank you,” 
said the children. “‘Our sheets are 
all wet with the rain.” 

They had just got inside when the 
storm began to grow worse. The 
cold bursting rain came down in big 
sheets, and blew around everywhere. 

‘““How lucky that you are not 
outside,” said Mrs. Goose, passing 
the cookies. ‘“‘Oh yes,’’, said Leaf, 
“Your refreshments are nice,” said 
Clover. ‘“‘And it is fun to sit by 
your warm fire,’ said Baby Bumps. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle just gig- 
gled, to show how happy they were. 

After a while the little rabbits 
said, ‘‘We must go home. Our 
mother told us not to stay out very 
long.” 

“And so did ours,” said Arabelle 
and Clarabelle. 

“But you can’t go out into all 
this bad wind and rain,’”’ Mrs. Goose 


Mrs. Goose Tiptoed Down 


told them. ‘“‘Why, you would be 
blown away, sheets and jack o’ 
lantern and all.” 

The children began to get sleepy. 
They yawned; and their heads 
dropped. 

**You might as well go to bed in 
my bedroom,” decided Mrs. Goose. 
‘*Come—.”’ 

So she tucked the three little 
rabbits in, with their long ears on 
the pillow. ‘“‘We'll just roost,” 
giggled Arabelle and Clarabelle, and 
they flew up to the headboard and 
settled down there. 

Mrs. Goose tiptoed down and 
left them to sleep. She really wanted 
‘to go to bed herself, but there was 
no room. So she lay down on the 
narrow couch before her fire. 

She had just begun to doze off 
when there came a loud scratching 
at her door. 

that sounds dangerous,” she 
told herself. ‘‘That really must be 
a ghost or a witch!” She pulled 
the covers over her head. 

But the scratching grew louder. 
Then there came a knocking at her 
window. Mrs. Goose jumped off 
the couch. She stood close to the 
wall, turned her head, and looked. 

Why, there was a face, under an 
umbrella, in the pouring rain. 

Mrs. Goose shut her eyes quickly. 
Then she opened them, and recog- 


nized Mr. Pop Rabbit. 
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She ran to the door and opened it. 
Mr. Rabbit came in, looking very 
wet and worried. “I am looking for 
my children,” he said. ‘‘They went 
out scaring people — and_ they 
aren't home yet. 
them?” 

“Why yes,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“They are asleep in my bedroom. | 
couldn’t let them go home in the 
storm.” 

Mr. Rabbit looked relieved. ‘* You 
were very good to take care of 
them,” he said. ‘But have you seen 
Arabelle and Clarabelle? I prom- 
ised their mother that I would look 
for them too.” 

“Your children are tucked into 
my bed, and the chickens are roost- 
ing on the headboard,” Mrs. Goose 
told him. 

“So they are all safe and warm,” 
said Mr. Rabbit. ‘Now I must go 
home and tell my wife, and I'll 
stop at Mrs. Hen’s, too. For it will 
be all right, won’t it, for the chil- 
dren to finish the night here? Will 
they bother you?” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Goose. “I 
am just having a quiet Hallowe'en 
by myself.” 

After Mr. Pop-Rabbit had gone, 


Mrs. Goose went to sleep on her 


Have you seen 


narrow couch. She was just having 
a nice dream about sunshine and 
flowers when she heard a_ great 
racket from her bedroom. 

“You stay over there!” ‘This 
is my side!” ‘You are taking up 
too much room!” 

Mrs. Goose ran to the bedroom 
and lit a candle. ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” she asked. “‘I never heard so 
much noise!” 

There were Leaf, Clover, and 
Baby Bumps having a quarrel in 
the middle of the bed.  Arabelle 
and Clarabelle had waked up, too, 
and they were giggling. They 
thought 1t was very funny to see 
the three little rabbits hitting each 
other with their soft white paws. 

“Stop: You must be good!” 
cried Mrs. Goose. “If you are not, 
you shall not stay in my bed. Here, 
Leaf, you sleep on this side. Clover 
— this is yours. And Baby Bumps, 
you cuddle down in the middle.” 

The three little rabbits were all 
very sleepy; they had really not 
been quite awake when they started 
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their quarrel. So they quieted right 
down. And Arakelle and Clarabelle 
put their heads back under their 
wings. 

Mrs. Goose tiptoed to her couch. 
The rain beat at the window. The 
wind blew. But through the noise 
of the storm she heard a knock at 
her door. 

“This is the ghost or the witch 
at last,” thought Mrs. Goose. ** What 
shall | do now?” 

“Let me in...” called a high 
voice. 

Mrs. Goose peered through the 
keyhole. Why, there was Mrs. 
Hen, with a big umbrella, and a 
long black coat! 

‘*Come in,” Mrs. Goose told her, 
holding the door open. *‘‘What are 
you doing out so late on this wild 
Hallowe'en?” 

“Mr. Pop-Rabbit said my chil- 
dren were roosting on your head- 
board,” Mrs. Hen told her. ‘I have 
come to take them home. Thank 
you for keeping them.” 


An ELF named Happy was lis- 
tening outside the schoolroom win- 
dow while the children planned 
their Hallowe'en party. 

“Til have a party, too,” he told 
his friends when he was back in the 
garden where he lived. 

“If you ask me to your party,” 
said the Chinese Lantern plant, 
swinging her orange lanterns, “I'll 
help decorate.” 

Then everyone else in that cor- 
ner of the garden began to speak. 
‘The field mouse promised to bring 


new-harvested popcorn. A red 
squirrel offered butternuts and black 
walnuts, already cracked. Two 


chipmunks wanted to bring sweet 
chestnuts. The starling ruffled his 
black feathers and said that if he 
could bring his five cousins, they 
could bring all kinds of nice things. 

“Of course, you’re all invited!” 
cried Happy, as soon as he could 
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A face was looking in 


Mrs. Goose tiptoed quietly to get 
Arabelle and Clarabelle. She did 
not want to wake the little rabbits 
again. After Mrs. Hen had gone 
out into the rain with her daughters, 
Mrs. Goose lay down and shut her 
black eyes. “‘This time | hope I 
can stay asleep,” she said, with a 
sigh. ““What a night! People keep 
coming and things keep hap- 
pening —.” 

In the morning Mr. Pop-Rabbit 


came for his children. It was a 


A Hallowe’en Surprise 


R. A. STEVENS 


nice, shining day. “And why not 
come to breakfast with us, Mrs. 
Goose?” he invited. ‘Mrs. Rabbit 
has good muffins. She said you 
were so kind to our children; she 
hopes you will come and eat with 
us—.” 

That sounded just delicious to 
Mrs. Goose, so she went along with 
him and the little rabbits. 


As they were passing Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s house out popped her head 
again, 

“Well, Mrs. Goose,” she said, 
“Did you stay at home last night, 
and have a quiet Hallowe’en, by 
yourself)” 

“I stayed at home,” Mrs. Goose 
told her. “But I did not have a 
quiet Hallowe’en, and I was not 
by myself—.” 

“Good, hot muffins,” Mr. Rabbit 
and the children ‘were singing. Mrs. 
Goose had to run to catch up with 
them. It was nice to be going to a 
peaceful breakfast, after such a 
crazy night. 
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get a word in. “‘And your friends, 
too.” 

So they set the time and the date, 
and rushed off to deliver the in- 
vitations. 

A few nights later, just as a big, 
golden moon slid up the sky, the 
party met in the garden. What a 
good time they had fixing the feast! 
They had the most fun with the 
popcorn. The elves popped it, and 
the popper almost leaped away 
from them every time the white 
kernels danced. 

After supper, they told stories 
and then played games. They ran 
and laughed and whispered. At the 


end of an exciting hide-and-seek, 
the chipmunks pointed out a trea- 
sure they had discovered. It was a 
round, golden pumpkin. A beauti- 
ful pumpkin! 

‘*Let’s make it into a surprise for 
the children to use at their party!” 
cried Happy. 

Everyone knew what he meant, 
and they rushed to help. The field 
mice and squirrels and chipmunks 
gnawed, the starlings hammered 
away with their bills, and the elves 
used their little silver pocket knives. 

When the surprise was done, they 
pushed and rolled it to the nearby 
schoolyard. They puffed and panted 
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to get it in exactly the right place. 
After a last look, they went back to 
get the left-over bits to take home 
for favors. 

Next morning,’ Happy listened 
outside the schoolroom window once 
more. He heard the children buzz- 
ing with excitement. 

‘Just think,” one voice was say- 
ing above the rest, “‘a mysterious 
Jack-o’-lantern for our party! It'll 
be the nicest one there, for it has 
such a funny, happy face.” 

That made Happy laugh to him- 
self — for the party guests had 
tried to make the Jack-o’-lantern 
look just like him! 


Upsetting Story 


SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


Local is the greatest 
gossip on the rails.” That’s what 
the trains all say when I’m not 
around but have you noticed how 
they crowd about me to get the 
latest news? I always take time 
to stop at every station so that I 
can see what is going on. No, I 
don’t like to hurry. Excuse me 
just a second. I want to speak to 
this big train as it races by. 

Eeeeeep! Eeeeeep! 

Did you see that sumptuous look- 
ing train? That was Sir Zachary 
Zephyr. I can’t make that flyer 
believe that the only way to enjoy 
life is to take it easy. Speed. 
That’s the only thing he cares 
about. He’s forever trying to beat 
his own record. 

You say you are surprised that 
Sir Zachary took time to answer 
me when I spoke to him? * The 
Zephyr always speaks to me. To 
be sure there was a time when he 
didn’t pay any attention to me. 
That’s a great story. I'll tell you 
about it if you will wait until I 
speak to Fatso Freight. He is such 
a grumbler that you can’t hear a 
thing while he is around. 

Keeeeep! Eeeeeep! 

Some of the trains don’t under- 
stand Fatso Freight. When they 
tell me that he is a rough, noisy 
fellow, I try to show them that 


Fatso is really quite sensitive. Do 
you know that Fatso Freight was 
once jealous of Sir Zachary Zephyr? 
It’s a fact. 

“You won't catch me speaking 
to that fly-by-night,” Fatso used 
to say to me. “Why do you speak 
to him when he never answers you?” 

When I told the Freight that I 
liked to speak to all the trains, he 
got his back up. 

“Some day I'll fix Sir Zachary’s 
wheels for him,” he grumbled. 

Couldn’t talk the fellow out of it. 
Do you know it worried me? I got 


jittery waiting for something to. 


happen. 

Then one day when I was on the 
upgrade some distance from the 
station I heard a crash that sounded 
like an earthquake. I trembled 
until my windows shook. Had Fatso 
Freight done something to Sir Zach- 
ary Zephyr? My wheels scarcely 
touched the rails as I hurried down 
the tracks. 

To this day it makes me shudder 
when I think of the sickening sight 
that awaited me. There, all alone, 
on the road bed was my friend Fatso 
Freight twisting and squirming like 
a great long snake. 

“Eeeeeep! Eeeeeep!’’ yelled 
to let him know that I was on my 
way to help him. 

“Oooooops,” was all the poor 


fellow could say. TI could see that 
he was terribly upset. He couldn’t 
get up on his wheels. 

Fatso wouldn’t let me help him. 
He insisted that I run along be- 
‘rause he knew that people were at 
the station waiting for me. I felt 
better when I heard someone say 
that the wrecking crew was on the 
way. 

Suddenly I realized that it was 
time for Sir Zachary Zephyr and 
there was Fatso blocking the track. 
Something about the way Fatso 
acted told me that he was thinking 
the same thing. I gave another 
blast on my whistle as I dashed 
back to the station to give a signal. 

Away off in the distance I could 
hear the Zephyr. 

Clickety, clickety, click, click, 

Jiggedy, jiggedy, jick, jick. 

I held my breath. Even if the 
Zephyr saw my signal would he be 
able to stop before he crashed into 
Fatso Freight? 

Let me tell you I was about 
ready to crumple up in fright when 
I heard the screech of the brakes 
on the Zephyr. It was the first 
unpleasant noise that train had ever 
made but it was the sweetest sound 
I can imagine. 

I guess I laughed aloud for sud- 
denly I knew that Sir Zachary was 
glaring down at me. “Look here, 
Mr. Local, is this your idea of a 
joke? You have spoiled my record 
for the run. Hew do you dare to 
stop me?” 

I was so nervous that I stuttered. 
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‘*P-p-please excuse m-m-m-me, Sir 


Zachary. You see it’s because of 


F-f-f-fatso F-f-freight.” 

“Baaah! That rascal! Sir Zach- 
ary started to move forward so I 
ran after him trying to make him 
listen to me. 

“Wait a minute, Sir Zachary. 
You don’t understand. Fatso has 
been wrecked. He is lying across 
your road bed. Unless you move 
slowly, you too may be hurt.” 

“What’s this? That crawling 
freight is blocking my path?” Then 
a great change came over Sir Zach- 
ary. “In that case, Mr. Local, you 
may have saved my life.” * 

To my surprise Sir Zachary let 
out a low BEEP on his whistle to 
show how thankful he was. I felt 
the paint about my windows grow- 
ing redder and redder. 

“Aw, that’s all right,’ I stam- 
mered. “Guess I better skeedaddle. 
People are waiting for me.” 

Fatso told me the rest of the 
story after he went back to work. 
He was still waiting for the wreck- 
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ing crew when he saw Sir Zachary 
Zephyr creeping down the tracks. 
Fatso chuckled to himself thinking 
this was his chance. 


Fatso let the Zephyr draw as 
close to him as he could then with 
all his might he coughed out a big, 
black cloud of sooty smoke. It 
completely covered Sir Zachary 
Zephyr. 


As if that weren't enough, the 
foolish Freight winked his eye at 
the Zephyr as he spluttered, “’Scuse 
me, Zach!” 

Fatso says that Sir Zachary ran 
wild. When he tried to back he 
moved forward. His brightly pol- 
ished streamlined coat was smeared 
with smudge. 

You know for all his rough ways 
Fatso Freight is a good hearted 
fellow. As soon as he saw Sir 
Zachary covered with cinders, he 
was sorry for his actions. The 
Zephyr had probably come down 
to see if he could help the Freight. 

Fatso says he was so ashamed 


that he wiggled in his tracks. There 
he lay staring up at Sir Zachary. 
Something about the way the proud 
Zephyr looked hurt him more than 
the accident. In a second Fatso 
knew what he must do. 

“Sir Zachary, please forgive me?” 
Fatso says that he was all choked 
up. “Honest, I’m sorry for what I 
did just now.” 

What could a well-bred train like 
Sir Zachary do? Without a second 
thought he whistled with the same 
soft BEEP that he had used when 
he spoke to me. 

“Suppose we forget about this, 
Fatso Freight? The accident has 
upset you so that you don’t know 
what you are doing.” 


Will you believe me the three of 


us have been good friends ever since? 
I tell you they are two of the finest 
trains on the line. Whenever they 
pass I always stop what I am doing 
to speak to them. Well, it’s time 
for me to be on my way. 


Eeeeeep! Eeeeeep! 


A Ride 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


Peter is a boy. He is not very big. He likes 
to ride. 
One day Peter’s mother said, “Do you 


want to go with me in the car? | am going 
to see my friend.” 


“Oh yes!’ said Peter. “Il am so glad to 
go. Will you let me ask Tom to go teo?”’ 


**Well,”’ said his mother, “Il guess so, if 
you will be good children.” 


Peter was happy. He ran to get Tom. 
“Hurry Tom, and come with me,’’ said 
Peter. 


‘Where are we going?”’ Tom asked. 


"We are going for a ride with my mother,” 
said Peter, ‘she is going to see a friend.” 


want to go,"’ said Tom, “but I must see 
if my mother will let me.” 


After Tom's mother said ‘he could go the 


two boys ran to get into the car. But it was 
not there. Peter’s mother was gone too. 

“Oh! Oh!” said Peter, “Did mother go 
away without us?” 

**No,”’ said Tom, “‘there is the car at my 
house. Your mother is in the car.” 

The boys ran to the car. “Oh mother,” 
said Peter, ‘‘we did not see you at first, but 
we are glad you are here.” 

Mother laughed, ‘‘Get in,”’ she said. Then 
the boys laughed too. They jumped in and 
away they went. 


Classroom Activities: 


1.. Draw a picture of Peter. Color his suit 
brown. 


2. Draw a picture of Tom. Color his suit 
blue. 


3. Do you know what the boys were going 
to ride in? Draw a picture of it and color it 


black. 
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The Pumpkin That Wanted A Home 


Ir WAS the night before Hallo- 
we’en. John Pumpkin lay all by 
himself in the cold dark corn field. 
Last week Mr. Farmer had come in 
his big wagon and gathered up all 
the other pumpkins and taken them 
io market. But John Pumpkin had 
been lying in a shallow hole just 
back of a corn stubble and Mr. 
Farmer had not seen him there. 
So he had been left behind in the 
big field. 

At first John Pumpkin kept hop- 
ing that Mr. Farmer would come 
back and find him. He did so want 
a warm home for the winter. All 
through the long summer he had 
lain in the sun, growing round and 
ripe so that when fall came he could 
go to market and find a home. 

“I’m not such a very big fellow,” 
he had said to himself modestly, 
looking down at his orange sides. 
“But I’m round and smooth. Some- 
one will surely want to buy me.” 

But now John Pumpkin knew 
that Mr. Farmer wasn’t coming 
back. He would be alone in the 
cold field all winter. It was more 
than he could bear. 

“There wasn’t any use in growing 
at all,” he said miserably, and then 
began to cry. 

Just then his friend Hopper the 
Rabbit came hurrying by. 

“Why, hello, John Pumpkin!” he 
exclaimed, stopping surprise. 
“What are you doing out here all 
alone and why are you crying?” 

“That’s just it,” replied John 
Pumpkin, between sobs. “I’m all 
alone. Mr, Farmer didn’t see me 
lying here and he went to market 
without me. Oh, Hopper, can’t you 
help me? I do so want a warm home 
for the winter. You can go into 
your warm burrow. But what can 

“Well, keep quiet a minute,” 
said Hopper, “And let me think.” 

He sat down carefully between 
two corn stubbles and began to 
think. He thought and thought. 

At last he spoke. 

“T have a plan,” he announced. 
“Can you roll)” 
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“Roll?” repeated John Pumpkin, 
a little uncertainly. “I — I guess so. 
[ haven’t done any except just to 
roll off the vine one day. But | 
guess I can.” 

“Good!” said Hopper. “Then 
listen carefully. Beyond this field 
and across Little Brook and beyond 
Wide Meadow lies The Great High- 
way. Many cars and many people 
travel over it every day. If we can 
get you there, perhaps someone 
will find you and give you a good 
home.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed John Pumpkin, 
trembling a little. ‘““That is so far 
away. I would be afraid to travel 
so far alone. Anyway, how would | 
vet there?” 

“Roll, of course!” snapped Hop- 
per, beginning to lose patience. 
“And it isn’t so far. The Moon 
Lady is up now and she will show 
you the way. Besides, it’s your last 
chance to find a home before the 
winter sets in. Do you want to go 
or don’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, I do!” agreed John 
Pumpkin, bravely, making up his 
mind in a hurry. 

“All right, then,” said Hopper, 
getting up and hopping around be- 
hind John Pumpkin. “I’m going 
to start you off. When you feel me 
push, start to roll as hard as you 


can. Head straight for the wagon 


road that runs down the hill. When 
you get on it, the going will be 
easier. And once you start, keep 
going! Now, are you — ready?” 

“Ready!” cried John Pumpkin, 
shaking himself loose from the little 
hole he had been lying in. Suddenly 
he felt a great push from behind. 
He turned completely over and then 
began to roll slowly down the long 
row of corn stubbles. 

off!” he shouted back to 
Hopper, who standing still 
trying to catch his breath. ‘‘Good- 
bye! And thank you, Hopper, for 
helping me!” 

Over and over he rolled, and in a 
moment he had reached the wagon 
road. As he started down hill, he 
began to pick up speed. Faster 
and faster he went, scattering dust 
and stones, and sending two field 
mice scampering away in terror. 

Down, down rolled John Pump- 
kin. In another moment he had 
reached Little Brook. He made a 
loud bumpity sound as he clattered 
over the loose boards of the little 
wooden bridge. 

Now he was in Wide Meadow. 
On he rolled, a little more slowly, 
for the going was harder. But he 
remembered Hopper’s advice and 
kept going. He rolled past some 
sleepy sheep and an old work horse. 
Once a dog heard him bumping 


“Why hello, John Pumpkin,”’ Hopper exclaimed. 
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along and barked fiercely, but John 
Pumpkin kept on bravely. 

At last he could see The Great 
Highway stretching ahead of him. 
The Moon Lady made it gleam like 
a silver cobweb. 

Closer and closer he rolled. He 
was almost there when suddenly, 
straight ahead, loomed a big wide 
gate. Hopper must have forgotten 
about that. There was not a minute 
to lose. If he hit it, he would surely 
be smashed. 

Since he couldn’t go around it and 
he couldn’t go over it, there was 
nothing to do but go under it. 
Making himself as small as possible, 
he headed for the narrow space be- 
tween the ground and the bottom.of 
the gate. Under he went, bumping 
head on the bottom board, 
shooting into the air on the other 
side, and landing with a thud in a 
little clump of dried grass safely off 
to one side of The Great Highway. 

“Whew! Well, here aml!” 
puffed John Pumpkin, very much 
out of breath and feeling rather 
dizzy from the bump on his head. 
“Now I'll settle down and wait for 
someone to find me.” 

Soon it was daylight. Cars and 
trucks and buses began to whiz 


his 
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Hour after 
Sometimes a 
man or woman came walking along 
on the other side of the road. But 
no one saw John Pumpkin. 


along the highway. 
hour they passed. 


The afternoon shadows grew long. 
Now John Pumpkin began to grow 
worried. Perhaps no one would 
ever find him. Perhaps he would 
be left here all winter. This was 
worse than being in the corn field, 
for at least his friend Hopper could 
visit him there. 

“T wish I had never come,” he 
said, feeling like crying again. 

But suddenly, he heard voices 
and the sound of laughter. He 
twisted around and looked down 
the road. There, coming straight 
toward him were a little boy and 
girl, swinging their books and empty 
lunch boxes. John Pumpkin began 
to tremble with excitement. Would 
they see him or would they go past, 
too, as all the other people had? 

The little girl was so close she 
almost stepped upon him. ‘Then, 
just in time, she looked down and 
saw him. 

“Oh, oh, look!” she cried. 
pumpkin! Why, it’s just 
we've been wishing for!” 


what 


“Why, so it is!” exclaimed the 
little boy. “I wonder how it got 
away out here? I guess it would be 
all right to take it. It doesn’t seem 
to belong to anyone.” 


And with that he bent over and 
picked up John Pumpkin. Then 
they started down the road again. 


They walked until they came to a 
little brown house. ‘There they 
carried in John Pumpkin and put 
him on the clean white table in the 
little kitchen. With a shiny knife 
they cut two eyes, a nose and a 
wonderful grinning mouth in John 
Pumpkin’s face. Then they scooped 
out all the cold damp seeds in his 
tummy and put in a lovely warm 
light bulb that glowed and glowed. 


That night John Pumpkin sat 
proudly in the window of the little 
brown house. Children in queer 
costumes gathered outside the win- 
dow to admire him. They said he 
was the finest jack-o’-lante:n they 
had ever seen. 

Now John Pumpkin was happier 
than he had ever been in his 
whole life. He had a wonderful 
new face. He had a fine new name. 
And best of all, he had a warm 
home at last. 


The Three Little Ducks 


Once upon a time there was 
a mother duck who had thrée little 
ducks — one yellow, one white and 
one brown. 

One day she called her children 
to her and said, “‘We must have a 
strong new house to keep out old 
Mr. North Wind. It won’t be long 
now before he’ll be coming around, 
trying to find a place to warm his 
long cold fingers.” 

The three little ducks were afraid 
of old Mr. North Wind, for he 
freezes everything he touches with 
his long cold fingers, and so they 
planned to build a new house right 
away. 

The little yellow duck went off to 
look for straw to make a thatched 
roof for the new house. He looked 
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everywhere, but straw was hard to 
find. At last he found some in 
Farmer Brown’s field, and he made 
it into bundles and brought it home. 

There was one bundle which 
wasn’t tied very well, but he hoped 
it would do. He was tired of look- 
ing. (Remember this bundle, won’t 
you?) 

The little white duck went off to 
look for sticks to make the walls of 
the house. He looked everywhere, 
but strong sticks were hard to find. 
At last he found some good ones 
in Farmer Green’s woodlot, and he 
put them into a wheelbarrow and 
brought them home. 

There was one stick which had a 
wee tiny crack in the middle, but 
he hoped it would do. He was tired 


of looking and besides it was getting 
dark. (Remember this stick, won’t 
you?) 

The little brown duck went off to 
look for red bricks to make a chim- 
ney. He looked everywhere, and 
at last he found some in Farmer 
White’s brickyard, and he put them 
into a basket and brought them 
home. 

There was one brick which was 
chipped at one end, but he hoped it 
would do. He was tired of looking, 
and besides he was very, very 
hungry. (Remember brick, 
won't you?) 

It was late when the three little 
ducks got home, but early next 
morning they went to work on their 
new house. They worked and 
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... their mother cooked 


worked and worked, and at last it 
was done. Then they built a fire 
in the big fireplace, and_ their 
mother cooked steaming hot mush 
for them in her big black kettle. 

They were beginning to eat it 
when there was the most mournful 
sound just outside their window. 
They put down their spoons and 
listened quietly. Again the sound 
came. Oooooh, oooooh, oocooh! 
This time it was down the chim- 
ney. ‘There was no doubt about it. 
It was old Mr. North Wind, and 
he was trying to get in to warm his 
lingers, as their mother had warned 
them. 

But they weren’t afraid. Their 
louse was so strong they knew he 
couldn’t get in, unless they let him 
in, so they picked up their spoons 
and began to eat again. 

Then old Mr. North Wind saw 
that they were not going to let him 
in, and he became very, very angry. 
lle stopped moaning and pleading, 
and he blew and blew, he roared 
ind howled. He blew the leaves off 
the trees and whirled them around. 
lle banged the shutters and rattled 
the doors and windows. Still the 
little ducks were not afraid, and 
they went right on eating while old 


steaming hot mush for them. 


Mr. North Wind went right on 
blowing. 

He blew against the roof of the 
house, and tried to rip off the 
thatch. When he found he couldn't 
loosen it, he tried to make a hole 
in it, and after a long, long time 
he found the bundle which was not 
well tied (you remember | told you 
to remember it) and he pushed his 
long cold fingers through it. 

The little ducks were frightened 
then. They ran around quack, 


quack, quacking, and their mother 
ran outside, climbed up on the roof 


and pulled the bundles of good 
straw over the hole. 


Nature’s Upper Story 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The sky is over MY house. 
It’s over YOUR house, too. 
In fact, it’s over all the world 


In shade of lovely blue. 


The sky is up above us 
With all its shining glory 
Like treasures in an attic,— 


Really, Nature’s upper story! 
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Old Mr. North Wind was angrier 
than ever. He couldn’t get in 
through the roof, so he blew against 
the walls of the house. He tried 
the south wall, then the east wall, 
then the north wall, then the west 
wall, and when he had gone all 
around the house once, he started 
around again. 

He blew against the south wall, 
and there he found the cracked 
stick. (You remember the cracked 
stick | told you to remember? 
Well, it was in the south wall.) 
With his long cold fingers he pushed 
right through it. 

The little ducks were terribly 
frightened, and they ran around 
quack, quack, quacking. Their 
mother was frightened too, and she 
scurried to the south wall and fas- 
tened the ends of the cracked stick 
together. 

When old Mr. North Wind 
couldn’t get in through the walls, 
he stopped blowing for a while and 
did some thinking. The little ducks 
were so happy, for they were sure 
that he had gone away. And then 
all at once he began to blow harder 
than ever right against the chimney. 
He blew and blew and blew, and he 
almost gave up for it held fast. 
Then he took a very, very deep 
breath and blew once more, and he 
found the chipped brick. (You re- 
member the one I told you to 
remember?) 

The chimney began to sway 
back and forth, back and forth. 
The little ducks were terrified, and 
their mother was terrified, too, for 
there wasn’t a thing she could do. 
The fire was so hot that she couldn't 
hold the brick in the chimney, and 
old Mr. North Wind was pushing 
his long cold fingers right through it. 

Then when it seemed as if he 
would surely get in, something very 
wonderful happened. The fire 
leaped up and burned and burned 
so hard that he hurt old Mr. North 
Wind’s fingers just terribly. Old 
Mr. North Wind howled and roared 
and finally he couldn’t stand the 
pain any longer, so away he blew, 
still roaring and howling. 

The little ducks listened hard, 
and when they couldn't hear him 
any longer, they sat down and fin- 
ished their supper. 
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Vicuna 


Camel of the Mountains 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Vicuna opened her eyes as 
the sun struck the high peaks with 
glints of silver. For snow lay on 
the heights, even at this time of 
year. Why was she herself not high 
on the mountainside? Why could 
she not crop her breakfast of the 
sweet grass of some little snow-fed 
mountain meadow? Rising to her 
slender long legs, Vicuna yawned, 
then dropped her slim neck for a 
drink at the trickle of water that 
dripped from the rocks. Before her 
spread a wide grassy plain, and it 
still looked strange to Vicuna. 

Then, too, she felt too warm, in 
her soft biscuit colored wool. Silky 
as milkweed, it would have kept her 
warm, though the rocks glittered 
with frost. 

Up and down the winding trail 
and out over the grasslands lay 


GUAN 


others of her kind, chewing the cud, 
or rising to their feet. Curious now, 
they watched as a man with big 
shears strode toward them. He 
was an Indian from their homeland 
and he had brought them here on 
a boat. Now he wore chaps and 
sombrero, and with a quick lasso 
he caught the nearest and held him 
firm between his knees while he 
clipped the wool. 

“Hugh!” snorted old Llama, “1 
might have known you were sheep.” 

“We are not sheep,” Vicuna 
shouted. “I have told you, we are 
mountain camels, like yourself.” 

“Like myself!’ Old Llama spat 
unpleasantly. “There is nothing 
about you that is like myself. In 
the first place, you are too tiny. 
In the second place, you cannot 


work, Why, I myself have trod 
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these trails long years from the 
silver mines. How else could Pancho 
have brought his share of the silver 
ingots down the steep trails? Now, 
today, bah!” he spat again, “they 
use pack burros. But llamas were 
best.” 


“None the less,” smiled Vicuna, 
“you are going to lose your coat, for 
I can see the shearer looking your 
way.” And she skipped gaily part 
way up the rocky trail. 

Some way, she felt more at home 
on a mountainside than on these 
flat grasslands. In the home where 
she was born she had lived high in 
the Andes, those mountains that 
rise like a high rocky backbone to 
South Ameriea. That had been far 
away at the cold tip of South 
America, in Patagonia. . Both Vi 
cuna and her cousin Guanaco had 
come from Patagonia. This Pata 
gonian Indian herder with the big 
shears had brought them, and many 


other wild youngsters of the same 
family, on the boat to Peru. And 
here they were, trying to hold their 


own with the Llama and the AI- 
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paca, who seemed to think they 
owned the place. 

“Sheep!” old Llama snarled again. 

“Mountain camels, like yourself,” 
spoke up Guanaco, taking his stand 
beside Vicuna. “For we have not 
only a grass stomach, we also have 
two water stomachs, and can drink 
long, then go without finding water 
for days on the trail.” 

Guanaco was a handsome fellow. 
No larger than a little English red 
deer himself. 

He had fine hair as white as new 
fallen snow on his under side, and 
on top, hair like pale gold. Like 
Vicuna, Guanaco was prized for 
his hair. 

In the golden age of long ago, 
before the Spaniards came, the In- 
dians who lived high in the Andes 
used the Llamas for beasts of bur- 
den, but they let the beautiful little 
Guanacos and Vicunas run free. 
The larger Alpaca had such won- 
derful dark brown waterproof wool 


the beautiful and the grotesque is 
found in the armadillo, or the 
‘animal battle-ship” as it is some- 
times called. This odd creature is 
found in southern Texas down 
thru old Mexico, Central America 
and South America. 

In appearance it faintly resem- 
bles a small pig, completely en- 
cased in a beautiful coat of armour. 
In direct contrast with the magnifi- 
cent coat are the sharp, pointed 
snout, short waddling legs, and long 
armour covered tail. 

The armadillo varies in_ size, 
from the six inch “‘pichi’” to the 
vard long giant armadillo. It is a 
shy and solitary animal, remaining 
in its underground burrow during 
the day time and venturing forth 
it night for its meals. Because of 
its lack of front teeth, it exists 
mainly on bugs, worms and insects. 

Very rarely are two or more 
animals found together. Several of 


The Animal Battleship 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


A STRANGE combination of 


that it was often killed for its hide. 
This hide made a waterproof pouch. 
Alpaca’s home had been 15,000 feet 
up amid the snowy mountain peaks, 
and her waterproof coat had served 
her well. 

The men of science, who had come 
with a train of pack burros, had 
watched and talked late around 
their camp-fire. Of course Vicuna 
could not know what they said, as 
they discussed the four mountain 
camels. They agreed at last, “They 
are not true camels, as we know 
them today. We admit, the true 
camels of the deserts have devel- 
oped one or two humps, that they 
may live when food as well as water 
is scarce. Else they could not make 
the long caravan trips over dry 
sand. None the less these humpless 
ones are really camels. They have 
both the water stomachs and the 
feet of camels. But we will call 
them Auchenia if you like. Llamas, 
Alpacas, Vicunas, and Guanacos. 


the very young may at times be 
found together, but the adults in- 
variably hunt alone. 

Nature has given the armadillo a 
highly developed sense of smell and 
extremely keen ears. At the first 
scent of danger, the little animal 
will attempt to escape. In spite of 
its short, awkward legs, it can and 
does move at a remarkable rate of 
speed. It is not able to run any 
great distance, however, and if it 
has time, will burrow rapidly into 
the ground rather than either run 
or engage in combat. If the arma- 
dillo is attacked before it has had a 
chance to escape, it merely curls up 
in a ball and the tough coat of 
armour completely encases the body, 
protecting it much as does the shell 
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all are Auchenia. But these little 
wild camels of the mountains, these 
Auchenia, must have been the first 
camels. The humped camels must 
have come later.” 

Vicuna, knowing nothing of men 
of science, still felt that she and 
Guanaco were as much camels as 
was old Llama. And now she 
kicked out her feet to prove it. For 
after all was said, it was partly the 
sole of her foot that proved her 
membership in the camel family. 
Her feet were not hoofed. She had 
two toes, and each toe had a strong 
nail to protect it and keep her from 
slipping on the rocks. Then the 
sole of her foot was a thick pad, 
and as she set each foot down on 
soft ground, that pad broadened 
and kept her from slipping. Kick, 
kick, kick! she pranced about, sure 
footed on any kind of ground. 

“Sheep, yourself!’ she teased, as 
the shearer caught old Llama and 
began clipping his wool off. 


of the turtle. Although this animal 
is not a vicious one, when forced to 
protect itself, it will use its sharp 
claws and powerful tail, flaying at 
its enemy with disastrous results. 


Still more peculiar is the fact that 
the young are always born in sets 
of four, the four offsprings always 
being of the same sex. Never does 
one find both males and females ir 
one set. 


Most animals either shed their 
coats at some time, or change them 
with the season. The armadillo does 
neither. Year after year it keeps the 
same coat — a coat which grows 
as the animal grows. 

A series of squeeks and grunts. 
not unlike those made by a pig are 
the only sounds which can be pro- 
duced by the armadillo. For the 
most part, it is silent however, and 
only when it is startled will it give 
vent to any cry whatever. 

It is a litthke known animal, but 
gardeners in all parts of the country 
would welcome it as a useful ally in 
destroying bugs and insects that 
are harmful to their crops, 
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and Jennifer took 
the long way home from school. 
That way was a pleasant way. It 
took them off the streets of the busy 
little town and brought them to 
streets which turned into just roads. 
There were friendly trees, and 
brush and a pond. It was nice to 
walk on roads in October, much 
nicer than walking on streets. 

‘“*Mister Bobs lives that way,” 
Jennifer suggested. 

Michael nodded. “I know. And 
we'll call and see if he’s at home in 
his tree. I wish we lived in a tree,” 
Michael continued, ‘“‘All we have 
is a house.” 

As the children drew near to the 
edge of town, they saw the tall tree 
in the front yard where Mister Bobs 
lived. Then they saw the cross 
pieces nailed to the tree trunk. 
These were the steps for Mister 
tree house. 

Jennifer looked up. Mister Bobs 
was not in sight. In fact, so dense 
was the leafy cover in the tree that 
not even the platform was to be 
seen. Jennifer looked down again. 

‘Do you suppose he’s at home?” 
she asked doubtfully, but Michael 
did not answer at once: he was 
looking at some curious holes in the 
tree trunk, quite near the ground. 

**Look,” he said, “‘Worm holes. 
The worms are in Mister Bobs’ 
tree.” 

““What’s that you said,” a voice 
spoke from the tree. “‘What’s that 
about holes in my tree?” 

Jennifer looked up, and she saw 
Mister Bobs peering down. 

“A lot of little holes,” Jennifer 
explained. ‘‘ Where the bark is off.” 

“Tl be down,” Mister Bobs said, 
and he put his foot on the top piece 
of wood nailed to the tree trunk. 
“We'll have to see about these 
holes in my tree.” 

For a rather fat man Mister Bobs 
came down the tree quickly and 
easily. He frowned at the holes 
which Jennifer and Michael pointed 
out to him. Then he nodded 
solemnly. 
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Queer Name, Queer Habits 


GARALD LAGARD 


“Just as I thought,” he said. 
‘Trouble in my tree.” 

The children looked puzzled. 

‘*Parasites,” Mister Bobs said 
sternly. 

“A pair of what?” Michael asked 
politely. pair of sights?” 

‘Not a pair of anything,” Mister 
Bobs said. “‘A lot of them. Para- 
sites. Forms of life that live upon 
other forms of life. Very, very un- 
pleasant to think about, but nature 
is filled with them, both animal and 
vegetable. And now my tree is 
filled with them.” 

**Are these animal, or vegetable,” 
Jennifer asked with interest. “If 
they are vegetable, however did 
they dig all the holes?” 

Mister Bobs looked at her, rais- 
ing his eyebrows. He said, “Of 
course they’re not vegetable. Mistle- 
toe, now, that’s a vegetable para- 
site. It clings like anything to an 
oak tree, for it has no roots of its 
own.” He scratched at a hole with 
his finger nail. ‘“‘An insect drilled 
all these holes, and there are eggs 
inside.” 

Michael shook his head. ‘I’m 
all mixed up,” he muttered. ‘‘Is 
an insect an animal)” 

‘For all practical purposes,” Mis- 
ter Bobs explained, “an insect is an 
animal, because it isn’t a vegetable, 
and it isn’t a mineral.” 

right,” Jennifer said. 
understand about that. But I don’t 
quite understand about a parasite.” 

‘It’s like this,” Mister Bobs be- 
gan. “‘A parasite is something alive 


just so long as it is able to feed and 


get its nourishment from something 
else that is alive. The living thing 
upon which the parasite feeds is 
called the host. Quite often we 
ourselves play host to some of these 
unpleasant and unwelcome guests. 
These are bacteria which get into 
our bodies and cause us to be ill. 
And molds which lodge in our skins 
and cause skin diseases. And there 
is one very unpleasant parasite 
called a tapeworm that sometimes 
finds its way into somebody’s stom- 


ach, and lives there quite happily, 
until medicine is taken to get rid 
of him.” 

“These are all animal parasites,” 
Mister Bobs continued. “*The vege- 
table parasites often cause plant 
diseases, such as mildew, leaf curls, 
smut and rusts.” 

As Jennifer looked at one of the 
holes in the tree trunk, she saw 
something move in it. Then the 
strangest creature she had _ ever 
seen came out. It looked a little 
bit like a wasp, but had three long 
tails no larger than a horsehair. 

“Whatever is that)” Jennifer 
asked. 

Mister Bobs bent to look. Then 
he straightened up and said, with 
some satisfaction. “‘That, Jennifer, 
is an ichneumon. And a_ very 
strange creature.” 

what?” Michael asked. “It 
sounded like you said it was an 
iok-new-mon.”’ 

Mister Bobs nodded. “That is 


just what I said. A queer name, 


isn’t it? But its habits are just as 
queer. That insect is a parasite 
that lives upon other parasites.” 
The ichneumon stayed quite still 
on the tree trunk, and the children 
looked closely at the three long tails. 
“What are they for)” Michael 
asked. “‘Do they sting with them)” 
Mister Bobs answered, “‘ An ich- 
neumon is the most harmless insect 
there is. She neither bites nor 
stings. What looks like tails are 
really drills, to sink into trees in 
search of other insects. It is won- 
derful,” he continued, *‘ how an ich- 
neumon can locate the insect eggs 
she is interested in. She seems able 
to drill her holes straight through 
solid wood, into the burrow of 
another insect. Then she lays her 
own eggs in that same burrow, so 
that her own young feeds upon and 
destroys the eggs already there.” 
**Nature,” Mister Bobs went on, 
“has provided many such friendly 
parasites. Other types of ichneu- 
mons lay their eggs in the cater- 
pillars of many kinds of harmful 
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moths. They do this in the cater- 
pillar without seeming to disturb 
it much, for it spins its cocoon and 
goes to sleep, expecting, I suppose, 
to wake up a moth. But soon after 
the cocoon is spun, the children of 
the ichneumon begin feeding upon 
the caterpillar. Then they go to 
sleep, change into the same shapes 
as their parents and crawl out of 
the cocoon. This often surprises 
somebody, who had expected to 
have a moth come out.” 

“It certainly must surprise the 
moths,” Jennifer said. 

‘**But,” said Mister Bobs, “many 


friendly parasites have parasites, 
also. That is, when a parasite lays 
her egg in some other insect form, 
another and smaller parasite places 
her egg in that one. And still 
another and smaller parasite lays 
her egg within the second parasite’s 
egg. It might go on forever, unless 
stopped by lack of any more room. 
In that case,” he concluded, ‘I 
don’t know just which parasite 
would win.” 


“Tt wouldn’t matter,” Jennifer 
said. ‘“‘For we would just be shy 
a few more bugs.” 


Friendly Black-Eyed Susan 
You’ve seen black-eyed Susan 
growing 
As you walked the public way. 


Have you ever spoken to her 


On a pleasant summer’s day? 


When tne wind 1s stirring gently, 
She will nod her graceful head, 

Making very friendly answer 
Quietly to what you've said. 


LEONA LUDWIG 


Little Miss Sun-Dew and 
The Dragon-Fly 


Miss Sun-Dew lived 
in the bog, too, along with her 
neighbors and kinsmen — Mr. 
Pitcher Plant, Cousin Venus Fly- 
Trap, Old Gray Sphagnum Moss, 
and the Wort brothers, Butter and 
Bladder. 

Her real name was Drosera Ro- 
tundi, but no one ever thought of 
calling her that. They called her 
Sun-Dew, because she always wore 
beads of moisture on her purple 
tentacles which glistened in the 
sun like morning dew. 

Like Mr. Pitcher Plant and Cous- 
in Venus Fly-Trap, Sun-Dew had 
to have a meat diet, and she found 
it very hard to make a living in the 
swamp. She didn’t have a thing she 
could use for a pitcher with which to 
catch insects, nor did she have 
magic leaves like Cousin Venus 
which could together like 
clasped hands whenever a fat beetle 
plopped on them. 

But Sun-Dew wanted to live, just 
as the others had wanted to live. 
If other plants could figure out a 
way to make a living, so could she. 
Even lazy old Gray Sphagnum 
Moss, who.lay on the ground and 
loafed all day, managed to live. Of 
course it wasn’t much of a life, but 


CLARE WHITNEY 
Illustrated by Edgar A. Whitney 


at least he didn’t die. 

Sun-Dew was courageous and 
ambitious. She wanted to hold her 
head high among the other plants. 
She wanted to keep her leaves 
healthy and green, and keep her 
purple tentacles full of juice that 
glistened in the sun. To do this 
she must have plenty of insect meat. 


But how? All she had were two or 
three scrubby roots that sucked up 
water from the earth. They didn’t 
send up any food. They said there 
just wasn’t any food in the ground 
fit to eat — nothing but water — 
and that, anyway that was the 
tentacles’ business, to supply the 


food. 
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So Sun-Dew got her tentacles 
together in a little huddle and had a 
conference with them. She told them 
how the roots were doing all they 
could by supplying water, but it 
was up to them to catch some 
insects for food. One little tentacle 
said he was willing to help, but he 
was so small that the best he could 
do was to catch a gnat. Another 
little tentacle said if he had some 
one to help him he could maybe 
catch a mosquito — one could 
hold his head while the other held 
his tail. 

Sut what good were a few mos- 
quitoes and gnats? Sun-Dew had 
such a big stomach, and so many 
tentacles to feed — about two 
hundred. No, gnats and mosquitoes 
were not enough, no matter how 
many they caught. She must plan 
to catch something bigger with 
more meat on ifs bones. A bumble- 
bee would be nice... Then the idea 
came to Sun-dew. If one tentacle 
could catch a gnat, and two ten- 
tacles could catch a mosquito, then 
eight or ten tentacles ought to be 
able to catch a bumble-bee — one 
for each leg and wing. Teamwork, 
that was the answer! 

Sun-Dew explained her plan to 
the tentacles, and they formed 


themselves into committees — some 
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took care of the bumble-bees, some 
concentrated on moths, some on 
beetles, and others just passed the 
food along to Sun-Dew to be 
digested and to be made into honey 
for the tentacles. 

Sun-Dew had all the food she 
needed now, and should have been 
quite happy. But she was very 
ambitious. If she could only catch a 
dragon-fly! No one in the swamp 
had ever caught a dragon-fly — not 
even Mr. Pitcher Plant nor Cousin 
Venus. She would be queen of all 
the insect-eating plants. She made 
up her mind to try. Of course it 
would be hard, but think of the 
glory — and the feast! Maybe she 
would invite Mr. Pitcher Plant, and 
Cousin Venus, and Bladder and 
Butter to share in the feast. 

She started to plan for the party. 
She sent word to the roots that she 
needed plenty of water, and she 
dished up a fresh supply of sticky 
fluid for each little tentacle. All day 
the tentacles stood in readiness, but 
no dragon-fly buzzed by. The sun 
shone on them, making them glisten 
like diamonds. Thirsty moths and 
other insects stopped for a refresh- 
ing sip, and were immediately trap- 
ped and passed on by the tentacles 
to Sun-Dew’s stomach, like a basket- 
ball being passed by the team. But 
no dragon-fly. 


One day toward the end of 
summer it happened. Sun-Dew and 
the tentacles were taken by sur- 
prise. They were no longer prepared. 
The big dragon-fly zoomed by like a 
super-bomber. He had four large 
wings, a long skinny body, and two 
enormous eyes. The poor little 
tentacles quivered with fright when 
they saw how large he was, but 
Sun-Dew egged them on. She pressed 
the roots for more water, and 
rushed extra fluid to the frightened 
tentacles. They grabbed the tips of 
his wings, his legs and his tail, but 
as fast as they caught one wing, he 
would free another, and kept flutter- 
ing around, looking at them with 
those awful eyes. Finally the sticky 
fluid got low in spite of all the rein- 
forcements the roots were sending 
up, and the dragon-fly freed himself, 
hopping away with a battered wing 
and a missing leg. 

Sun-Dew and the tentacles had to 
content themselves with just a 
dragon-fly’s leg for supper that 
night. Teamwork helps, but if you 
want to catch a dragon-fly, you 
not only have to have perfect team- 
work, but you have to keep in trim 
all the time. You never know just 
when the dragon-fly is going to 
zoom by. 


Prickly Porky Takes Trail 


Down beneath the thick, dark 
shadows of a needle pine, which 
formed a perfect tent, close to the 
gummy tree trunk, lay a round ball, 
bristling with sharp quills. This 
bundle was alive and, of course, it 
was only Prickly Porcupine taking 
a nap. He was wont to waddle out 
of his pine tree tent whenever he 
became hungry, and feed upon the 
tender bark of the young birch 
sapplings, or stroll down to the 
waterways, where he loved to grub 
in the mud for fresh water clams, 
and lily buds and their roots. He 
would travel any distance to reach 
them. 


ESTELLE FINNEGAN 


Prickly Porcupine was beginning 
to wake up, and, as he never hur- 
ried, it took him some time to un- 
curl himself. Why should he hurry? 
He seldom found one of the wood 
people with courage enough to chase 
or attack him. When they occasion- 
ally did so, all he had to do was to 
lie right down in their paths and 
wait for them to get near enough 
for him to give them a quick slap 
in the face with his spikey tail. 

Prickly Porcupine peered curi- 
ously forth from between the low- 
hanging branches of the pine with 
his little dull, piggy eyes which, in 
spite of their apparent stupidity, 


see everything plainly enough. 

He had about made up his mind 
to visit a certain pool, upon which 
floated dark green lily pads, pink 
buds, and fragrant white blossoms: 
all so tasty that a quiver of delight 
and anticipation shook his quills as 
he remembered them. Grunting 
joyously over the feast he would 
have, Prickly started off on a well- 
worn trail which led straight to the 
pool. 

Many others of the wood people 
knew the fascinations of the pool, 
and Prickly was not surprised to 
hear footsteps all along the trail. 
Once a sudden crashiag in the un- 
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derbrush caused him to stand still, 
as a great black bear pushed his 
way through the thorn bush so 
eagerly the tufts of his fur were 
left behind him. His hunger was 
pressing, and he, too, was keen wp- 
on a feast of lily roots and crawfish. 

“Grrr!” growled the bear, de- 
termined then and there to scare 
Prickly Porcupine off the trail, just 
as he had, time and again, fright- 
ened away other small wild things 
which got in his road. 

Prickly instantly stood still, rat- 
tling his quills fiercely and defi- 
antly, staring coldly at the great 
furry creature in his path. The 
bear remembered about Prickly 
Porcupine. For once, when the 
bear was a small cub, he had learned 
to his sorrow all about a_ porcu- 
pine’s awful quills and how much 
pain they could cause. So, warily, 
the bear continued to creep closer, 
uttering deep, rumbling growls. 
Prickly did not offer to stir from 
his tracks, but simply lay down 
and rolled himself up into a ball. 

Finally the foolish bear, suddenly 
reminded of his hunger, gave up 
teasing the porcupine, and shuffled 
off down the trail to the pool. 
Prickly, who had started to follow 
him, heard a stealthy pad, pad, 
pad behind him. Looking over one 
prickly shoulder, he saw Red Brush, 
the fox, swinging jauntily down 
the trail. 


“Ah.” thought Prickly, “it’s Red 
srush, 


I'll have some fun with 


him.” So finding a hollow log, 
Prickly scratched and clawed him- 
self inside, and lay there, all his 
quills flattened to his sides, but tak- 
ing care to leave just the tip of his 
deadly tail showing outside the log. 
Red Brush had a habit of investi- 
gating every hollow log he came 
across, for Molly Cottontail had a 
way of frequently bolting inside 
hollow logs. 

As soon as Red Brush came to the 
log he caught sight of the porcu- 
pine’s tail, and decided it was a 
rabbit. “My, how foolish!” he rea- 
soned. “The idea of any living crea- 
ture trying to hide himself from me, 
and forgetting to conceal his tail!”’ 

The next instant Prickly Porcu- 
pine had struck him in the face with 
his tail, and sent him off into the 
forest, his tail between his legs, and 
his face full of sharp quills. 

At last Prickly started for the 
pool and when he came in sight of 
it, to his dismay, he discovered 
there were plenty of the wood people 
ahead of him. 

He spied the muskrat family, all 
of whom he disliked. The great 
Blue Heron and her family were 
there, gobbling up all the young 
frogs of course. Mrs. Heron had a 
way which never failed of pointing 
out frogs to her pin-feathery young- 
sters. 

Prickly Porcupine stayed behind 
a clump of cattails and looked out 
upon the pool with angry, disap- 
pointed eyes. He knew that with 
such a crowd occupying the pool he 
never would get a meal. 

Now, almost everything thinks 
that because a porcupine appears 
dull and stupid they are not so very 
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bright, but of course this is not 
true. Prickly Porcupine was bright 
enough to think of a famous plan 
to outwit the wood people, and 
drive them away from the pool. 

Without showing himself, he 
clawed himself up to the top of a 
steep bank, and, rooting around, 
soon found an oak tree, beneath 
which lay plenty of dry leaves. 
Prickly raked the leaves into a 
great pile; then lay down and began 
to roll about them until every quill 
upon his body was stuck full of 
leaves. 

The creatures of the forest do 
not usually fear their own kind, it is 
only puzzling, mysterious objects 
that fill them with sudden panic. 

It was the heron who spied the 
awful object first. Stretching forth 
her long, snaky neck, she uttered a 
loud warning; right on the top of 
the bank above the pool arose a 
great rustling commotion. They 
saw the fearsome looking object, as 
it began to roll toward them. 

Instantly, with a grunt of fear, 
the Bear scuttled off for his den; 
the Blue Heron shrieked to her 
family, and they flew screaming 
over the tops of the trees. The 
Woodchuck tore madly to its bur- 
row, and the Muskrats’ dived 
straight down inside their mud huts 
and with chattering teeth lay there, 
too frightened to move. 

Then Prickly Porcupine slowly 
unrolled himself and, shedding his 
leaf coat, showed his teeth in a 
triumphant grin. He now had the 
pool by himself, undistrubed. He 
feasted until he was entirely satis- 
fied, all the while thinking what a 
bright creature he really was. 
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Squirrel Marketing 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


One day a big red squirrel 
Jumped on our linden tree. 

That he was out a-marketing 
Was plain as plain could be. 


For soon his shopping bags were 
filled 
With all the seeds he took. 
He did not say, “I'd like these, 
please,” 


Nor show his ration book. 


And well he knew he did not need 
To offer any pay; 

So with a jump he started home 
To store his seeds away. 


My Hallowe'en Wish 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I wish that just for Hallowe'en 
I'd be a big black cat 

Belonging to the kind of witch 
Who wears a pointed hat. 


Then when at night she takes a ride 
Upon her magic broom 

I could go too and stay with her 
Until we reach the moon, 


And while up there I'd chase the 
mice 
And drive them all away 
So there’d be none to eat the cheese 
And full-moons then would stay. 


The Crazy Quilt 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


The trees have extra work to do 

When autumn 

For that’s the time to 
leaves 


around, 
paint the 


comes 


And drop them on the ground. 


So that the buried roots and bulbs 
Will have a covering, 

A gaily colored crazy-quilt, 
To keep them warm ‘till spring. 


The rain and sun soon fade the quilt 
Till it is just plain brown, 

But even so it does its work 
Until spring comes to town. 
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The Poetry Corner 


October 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


October’s sitting on his throne 
In gorgeous raiment clad. 
It really is the finest that 
A monarch ever had. 


For it is made of autumn leaves— 
The maple’s flaming red, 
Bright yellow from the birch and 
elm, 
And brown by big oaks shed. 


While many shrubs and trees present 
A store of rubies rare 

To decorate the golden crown 
Upon October’s hair. 


His loyal subjects serve him well. 
They do their very best 

To make his court so picturesque 
It’s famed from East to West. 


Hallowe'en 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


Wee little brownies, 

And yowling black cats, 
Witches with broomsticks 
And tall pointed hats. 


Gay jack-o’-lanterns 
Bob-bobbing about, 
Laughing and whispering 
“Better watch out!” 


Black are the shadows, 
And doorbells go “ping”, 
As goblins and ghosties 
And elves make them ring. 


Spooks rap on windows, 
Then quickly they run, 
Oh me, and oh my, 
Isn't Hallowe’en fun? 


Of Granny Hen 


EDNA HAMILTON 


When Granny Hen went walking 
She took some baby chicks, 

She told them of the mean old hawk 
And of his cunning tricks. 


She showed them how to find fat 
bugs 

In fresh plowed ground, 
scratched and scratched 

For fish worms; she loved baby 
chicks 


From the minute they were hatched. 


she 


The little chicks loved granny, too 


They huddled under her warm 
breast, 

Sometimes they slept there a long 
time: 


But still they loved their mother 


best! 


Little Dame Grump 


Little Dame Grump 
With her little hair broom, 
One morning was sweeping 
Her little bedroom. 


When casting her little 
Gray eyes on the ground, 
In a dark little corner 
A penny she found. 


“Odd dobs!” cried the dame 
While she stared with surprise, 
“How lucky | am! 
Bless my heart, what a prizel 
To market Pll go, 
And a pig | will buy, 
And little John Gubbins 
Shall make him a sty.” 


She washed her face clean, 
And put on her gown, 
And locked up her house 
And set off for the town 
Where to market she went, 
And a bargain she made; 
For a little white pig 
The penny she paid. 


Then she carried the pig 
To his nice little sty, 
And made him a bed 
Of clean straw, snug and dry. 


—OLD FOLK VERSE 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Can you suggest any general prin- 
ciples for the teaching of reading that should 
be incorporated into any method for the 
teaching of reading? 


Answer: Yes, I can. First of all, reading must be 
made an enjoyable activity. Methods which conceive 
reading narrowly as a collection of word recognition 
and comprehension skills to be taught by drill methods 
often fail to achieve this important goal. Every single 
reading plan should try to build up the habit of read- 
ing for fun. 2. Systematic training must be given in 
the mastery of specific reading skills. In the primary 
grades much emphasis has to be placed on the acqui- 
sition of a fundamental reading vocabulary, on the 
development of accuracy and independence in word 
recognition, and on reading for meaning. 3. A good 
reading program is balanced and contains varied ac- 
tivities. The relative emphasis to be placed on silent 
and oral reading, on specific drills and unsupervised 
reading on recreational and informational reading, 
differs, of course, according to local conditions. No 
program should emphasize any one phase of reading 
to the virtual exclusion of all others. 4. Provision 
must be made for individual differences. If‘a teaching 
method is to succeed with all pupils it must be flexible 
enough to give different pupils the kind of instruction 
that they need. 5. Special attention must be given 
to pupils whose reading is below normal. Every 
teacher should be alert to notice the difficulty of indi- 
vidual children, and should arrange their teaching so as 
to leave time for giving these pupils the assistance they 
need. It does not matter very much whether . this 
assistance is given in regular class periods or before 
or after school, individually or in small groups, by 
the regular teacher or by a special remedial teacher, 
so long as it is based on an intelligent diagnosis of his 
needs and helps to overcome his difficulties. 


Question: What would you give as causes for 
a child’s lack of ability to understand reading 
material? 


Answer: Among the causes I would list: 1. In- 
adequate skill in word recognition; 2. Low general 
intelligence; 3. A scanty meaningful vocabulary; 
1. Lack of ability to read in thought units; 5. A rate 
of reading which is inappropriate for the kind of ma- 
terial being read: 6. Not enough practice in reading 
varied kinds of material for specific purposes. Many 


times, a poor reader is found to be deficient in several 
of these fundamental abilities. 


Question: My fifth grade are working out a 
unit of study on South America. Could you 
suggest where I might locate either some free 
or very reasonable material? 


Answer: I would suggest writing to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C. They have innumer- 
able small booklets on Brazil, Tagua, Asuncion, 
Alpacas of Peru and Bolivia, Chile, Copper and Tin, 
Lima, Pearls, Nirtate Fields, etc., etc. These booklets 
can be procured for 5c each. 


Question: How can very small children help 
in ‘First Aid’?? Should they be given any 
First Aid instruction? 


Answer: Yes, I think even real small children can 
get a few of the ‘First Aid” principles. For instance, 
that the best thing to know is how to get help quickly 
in time of need. Do all your children know where 
your nearest doctor lives or the school doctor’s tele- 
phone number? Do they know where there is a nurse, 
a hospital, a drugstore? Do they know their telephone 
numbers? I believe, they should also be instructed 
on how to be a safety policeman in their own homes- 
by taking care of oily rags, by watching out for shaky 
ladders, by not allowing toys, brooms, mops and 
things to be left on stairways, by being sure that 
sharp and dangerous things are not left lying around. 
Be sure to instruct children in the thought that every 
accident of any kind that is prevented helps in wartime. 


Question: We are talking a good bit about 
farms these days in my first grade. I wonder 
if you can help me in securing some very in- 
expensive material on ‘*Farm.”’ 


Answer: May I suggest that you write to the fol- 
lowing: Armour and Co., Dept. of Public Relations, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago; American Education 
Press, Inc., 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio; Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association, 11 No. 42nd 
St., New York; Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind.; 
National Canners Association, 1739 H. St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; American Museum of Natural 
History, Dept. of Education, 77th St. and Central 
Park West, New York City. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Puppets 

Tn special drill to overcome speech 
difficulties and the use of incorrect 
forms of speech the child often be- 
comes self-conscious and discour- 
aged. 

Simple cardboard puppets or cloth 
hand-puppets are valuable in aiding 
the child to overcome these diffi- 
culties. The puppets made from 
cardboard can be quite simple, 
either drawn free hand or cut from 
large patterns and attached to 
strings. The stage can be made 
from a large box with simple and 
original settings. “The Billy Goats 
Gruff” story is a popular one to 
use in this way. 

Surprising progress in good enun- 
ciation, in the use of pleasant, 
easily heard voices and in overcom- 
ing self-consciousness can be made 
in this way. 


— Heral G. Hedgcock 


Our Star Spellers 

Some motive to keep the spelling 
class working is the thought of 
every teacher. I have found that 
some idea visible to all the pupils, 
and even to others, kept my class 
working the hardest. I worked out 
the following with my second grade, 
but the teachers and pupils of all 
the other grades were likewise very 
much interested in the idea. 

I asked each pupil to bring me 
his own picture that I could cut up 
and use. I pasted the head of each 
pupil on a 2 inch star made of yel- 
low construction paper. A large 
blue star serves as the background 
for all our yellow stars. When a 
100% is obtained each week, each 
pupil pins up on the big blue star 
his picture star. ‘‘Our Star Spellers” 
has a prominent place in our room 
and it is the delight of each boy and 
girl to pick out each other’s picture 
star. When visitors come, I have 
each child point out his own star. 
No pupil wants to have his star 
missing, hence a harder study on 
the spelling words. 

—Sister Mary Basil P.B.V.M. 


Nolte: Contributions for this 
Department are always welcome. 
The everyday classroom help 
which they represent has proved 
valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a teaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 


subjects of the course of study. 
Manuscripts should be typed; 


if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tribulions used we will sendone 
dollar upon publication. 


Address: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Pilgrims Made of Clothes Pins 


Little pilgrims for a miniature 
pilgrim village can be made _ by 
using the old fashioned clothes pins 
as a body foundation. ‘These pins 
have-a head, somewhat round on 
which the face is made and upon 
which a bonnet or hat can be 
placed. By the use of construction 
paper for the trousers of men and 
skirts of women, the figures will 
stand erect if the stiff paper is cut 
to come down below the ends of 
the two prongs. It may be necessary, 
especially with the men figures, to 
use a piece of the prepared molding 
clay to make them stick to a surface. 

The women are dressed in gray 
or brown construction paper dresses 
with white accessories. The ac- 
cessories — apron, bonnet, ’kerchief 
for shoulders and perhaps cuffs can 
best be made of white tissue paper. 
The skirt is cut a bit circular and 
either sewed or glued together at 
the back. 
straight, narrow pieces of construc- 
tion paper glued to the clothes pins. 
The large half square white tissue 


The arms are merely 


paper doubled — the ’kerchief — 
provides the waist appearance. 

The dress of the men is more 
difficult. A long circular black win- 
ter cape with white collar helps in 
simplifying the dress. In case the 
cape is used, it is left open in the 
front and the semblance of jacket 
and trousers cut flat and glued on 
the clothes pin. Coat and trousers 
are not so difficult, if cut double 
and glued on. The cheap thimbles 
fit very well over the head of the 
clothes pin. Black paper can be 
glued to thimble to form a pilgrim 
hat. 


These little figures require some 
time to make but the best of them, 
after the season is over, can be put 
away as models for next year’s 
class. 

The pilgrim houses are made of 
corrugated card board used in pack- 
ing. They give a very good log 
cabin effect. 

—Bertha G. Rames 


Ideal Paint Brushes 
For Small Children 


Ask the children in the Kinder- 
garten and First grade to bring 
brushes taken from empty bottles 
of nail polish. Clean the brushes 
in turpentine then they are ready 
to use. 


Small children enjoy using them 
to paint with as they like to hold 
the litthe knob at the top. Brushes 
may be hard to get so it is well to 
save what we have and make use 
of them, 

— Helen C. Large 


Writing Their Own Description 

Toward the end of the school 
year children begin to tire of writ- 
ing compositions so to keep them 
interested, ask the children in the 
fourth or fifth grade to write a 
description of themselves. 

Do not allow the children to put 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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Tested Schoolroom 

Helps from Page 61 
their names on the descriptions but give each child a 
number. 

When they have finished collect the papers then pass 
them out to different children to read. Have the 
children guess who it is. 

Children take a keen interest. in this sort of thing 
and do much better work. 


— Helen C. Large 


Room Helpers 
It is good for children to have responsibilities and 
they take pride in performing duties about the room. 
Have a chairman chosen each month that acts as 
host or hostess. 
The helpers volunteer for a period of two weeks. 
These are the duties we have for our room. 
Look after lighting of the room. 
Look after temperature of the room, 
Care of science table. 
Care of books. 
Dusting. 
». Check cloak rooms. 
Care of blackboards. 
. Care of tables and chairs, 
. Care of waste basket. 
10. Care of plants. 
11. Care of bulletin board. 
—Dorothy Overheul 


A Crying Child 

Sometimes a small child seems to be unable to tell 
his teacher why he is erying. 

I have another child take him away from the group 
and ask him to tell what his trouble is. This method 
has produced the desired results in 100% of the cases! 

—Eleanor Newcomb 


Stand-up Animal Pictures 


Pages 42-43 


Bricuren your room with these standup 
animal pictures. 

You will need green, yellow, gray, and blue construc- 
tion paper, black and brown crayons, scissors, paste, 
cardboard, picture hanger. 

Cut two sheets of blue construction paper the same 


size. Cut the two pieces of cardboard and two sheets of 


yellow construction paper the same size but larger than 
the blue paper. Paste the papers together so that the 
yellow is pasted on the cardboard and the blue on the 
yellow. Now you have the background of each picture 
done except for the picture hanger. Paste that on the 
back of each picture. Cut out of green paper the grass 
and leaves of the trees. Paste them on each picture. 
Out of yellow paper cut the sun. Paste it in place on 
the elephant picture. Draw an elephant. Trace the 
pattern on folded gray paper so the fold comes on the 
back of the elephant. Cut out the elephant. Draw with 
black crayon his eye, ear, marks on his trunk. legs, and 
tail. Spread your elephant apart in a standing position. 
You will now notice that he has two tails and two 
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trunks. Cut out the tail and trunk on the back ele- 
phant. Crease the fold so you will see the four legs and 
two tusks. Cut the legs on the back elephant shorter. 
Your elephant now looks as though he is walking. 
Paste the back elephant on the picture with the moon 
on it. Now for the giraffe picture. Draw the giraffe and 
cut him out in the same manner as you did the ele- 
phant. Use brown crayon to color his eyes, nose, 
mouth, hair, hoofs, spots, and tail. Paste him on the 
other picture facing the elephant. Be sure to use 
yellow paper for the giraffe. 

Hang the pair of standup animal pictures in your 


room. 
Health Poster 
HELEN STRIMPLE 


(See Page 41) 
Bonny Bobbs has a very good health slogan for 


each of us —- “Use your toothbrush every day!” 

Do you use your toothbrush every day? How many 
times a day? And when is the best time during the day 
for brushing the teeth? 


Do you visit the dentist every six months to keep 
your teeth in good condition? Why are our teeth so 
important to our health? 

COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color Bunny Bobb’s eyes, nose and inside of his ears 
pink, leave the rest of his body white. Color the tooth- 
brush handle yellow, his tie, shoes are black and his 
coat red. The background of the poster is blue. Put a 
red border around the poster. 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments have 
been taking most of our production. 


Everything possible is being done to 
produce Acme School Scissors with our 
limited facilities, and if you are asked 
to accept substitutions, we know you 
will realize the situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


* * * * * * 
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Little Hunter, the Indian Boy 
(Page 40) 
Color LITTLE HUNTER, the 


Indian boy. Cut out feather bonnet 
marked No. 1 and paste on space 
marked No. |. Follow with number 2 
and number 3 until the picture is 
completed. The little Indian now 
completed may also be cut out if 
desired and pasted onto a cut paper 
background or made to stand alone 
by mounting on cardboard and 
supplying a cardboard stander. 


Seat Work 
(See Pages 26--27) 


Arithmetic Seat 
Work for this month consists of 
writing the correct name on the 
dotted line of each picture, and the 
correct numbers on the dotted lines 
below adjoining each word. Read all 
the words over before putting down 
the answers. 

The Primary Reading and Writing 
Seat Work should inspire discussion 
and perhaps other lessons correlating 
with the illustrations given. The 
object of the Primary Arithmetic 
Seat Work is to write a sentence on 
each dotted line below the picture, 
using a word from the list given, 
suited to the animal. Two unfinished 
sentences are given as examples. 

Let the class offer information 
about the coloring of these animals, 
do they have fur or feathers, and 
why do they bark, crow, etc. What 
various animals eat? Make 
a little oral story about each one of 
the animals — example: 

My father has a Holstein cow. 
She eats grass out in the field. At 
noon time, when it is hot, she lies in 
the shade of a tree. I like to hear 
her moo in the evening when she 
comes to the gate. When | open the 
gate she goes into the barn to be 


milked. 


The Primary 


do these 
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“Letters from Santa Claus” 


Here is a “Christmas joy” idea 
that will bring a touch of Santa 
Claus reality to every boy and girl 
of primary school age. It consists of 
forty “Letters from Santa Claus” 
on letter sheets gaily decorated with 
four-color designs. Some _ picture 
Santa Claus writing his “letters,” 
others show him en route with his 
sleigh and reindeer. About half the 
letters are Lettergrams in rebus 
form, where beautifully designed 
miniature pictures in color substi- 
tute for words in the text. The text 
of all the letters is within the limit 
of primary grade vocabulary. The 
individual envelopes for mailing 
the letters are embellished with 
colored Santa Claus designs. 


These delightful letters are avail- 
able to teachers in a series of forty 
letters and envelopes for only one 
dollar. Each packet includes sugges- 
tions and instructions for effective 
use of the letters as part of the 
Christmas school program. Also 
included are larger envelopes printed 
with the address of: Postmaster, 
Santa Claus, Ind., and instructions 
to that 
mailing direct from 


for forwarding office for 
Santa Claus to 


the addressee. 


Why Claus 
Letters reading as a part of your 


not have a Santa 


Christmas program? It will prove a 
colorful innovation and enliven the 
both 
grown-ups. One point to remember: 
Order early as letters to be mailed 
from Santa Claus, Ind., 


festivities for children and 


must be in 
that post office on or before Decem- 
ber 14th. 


Published by Helen Shannon, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


—THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES— 


West including Ariz., 


Calif., 


Nev., Ore., Wash. 


Grades $1800-$2200; H. S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px O Moe 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 
DENVER, COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Success in Music! 


Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
765 Oakwood Blvd. Suite U248 Chicago 15, Ill. 


O)Piano Violin (]Cornet Trumpet Saxo- 
phone [) Clarinet Guitar Mandolin Voice 
O Ear Training and Sight Singing [J Choral Con- 

ducting Public School Music []History of 


Music Harmony [J Advanced Composition 
Arranging. 


Street. 


Music 
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SANTA CLAUS 


| 4O LETTERS, 4 designs in sae 
plus FUNSTUDY plans using these 
LETTERS in READING, WRITING, 
ART and MUSIC | 0o 
HELEN SHANNON 
| 920 Board of Trade, Kansas City 6,Mo. 


MIL TON | BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
| Primary Materials 
| 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 

270-274 King Street 

Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


THE 


West 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 mage 3 we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 
in Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., 


922 Oak Street, 


Ine. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


hed Ridling Hood and the Welf 


story illustrations 4 
‘. in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of al 
with PLASTELINE modeling mediums for fantastic a realistic subjects ... Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 

most ambitious-advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands, And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M [Bronze Green 1456B Gray Green 
156K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456) Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, '; Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 
Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
— and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE QUINLAN READERS | THE QUINLAN READERS 
THE QUINLAN READERS 


Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern simpli- 
fied type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, com- 
prehension tests. 


There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, and 
a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, 
for Grades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted this year for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list 
recently in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, 
New Mexico, Kentucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Alontana, Nevada and Utah 
for basal supplementary use. 


READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Adventures In Science by Carpenter and Bailey 


‘The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so effec 
tive in learning to read. During a global war science takes on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day 
of the great achievements of science. 


The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to asso- 
ciate with themselves reading specialists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. ‘The 
result is that each reader is exactly adapted to the grade for which it is written. No other series 
is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils in the first six grades. 

A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher 1s available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 


Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. >|, ADVENTURES 
The Rainbow Readers were adopted this year on the multiple list in South Carolina and ¥ IN SCIENCE & 


Arkansas. Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Car- wn 


olina, Tennessee, Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawatu, Alaska and the Philippines. 


ADVENTURES 
IN. SCIENCE 


FINFIDS Wl 


ADVENTURES “ADVENTURES 
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ADVENTURES 


WITH JUDY AND JOE 
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